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NEW UZZELL BOOK FOR NOVELISTS! 


F you've bought a box of paper and started in on your first novel, or if you've 

just bought the paper and haven't started, you have certainly run into 
questions like these: what is a good subject for a novel? What are the ingre- 
dients of a best seller? Should you attempt a popular or literary novel? If you've 
joined the honorable throng of novelists who don’t sell, you're very likely wor- 
rying about such problems as: the main causes for rejections, the best ways 
to portray character, the proper length for a novel, the technique of dramatic 
intensification, the meaning of “significance.” “modernism,” “originality.” 


You may have looked for a book for enlightenment and found none of much 
value. I needed one several years ago for my class in novel writing at New 
York University and could find none. Repeatedly I had been asked to produce 
a companion volume to my “Narrative Technique.” I have taken my spare time 
for six years to do the job and Lippincott’s will publish it next fall. I confidently 
believe it is the book you novelists want and will find useful. Advance orders 
will be accepted by J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, Phiadelphia and 
New York. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Uzzell and I are continuing our criticism and collaboration 
help for both novelists and story writers. If it's a novel just begun or unfinished, 
the most economical plan is to send us, first, two chapters, the first and any 
other you may select, and a digest of the plot, and we'll give you an editorial 
opinion and full constructive advice. The fee for this is $20. The fee for a plot 
digest, not over a thousand words, is $10. If you wish a full reading of a com- 
pleted manuscript, I suggest that you write, giving the approximate number of 
words and explaining your needs. You will receive a prompt reply with an 
estimate of the cost. 

The fees for short stories and articles are $5 for an Editorial Appraisal 
and advice, and $10 for a Collaborative Consultation, including blue penciling. 
replotting and constructive suggestions. These fees apply to manuscripts not 
over 5,000 words. For wordage above this add one dollar a thousand words. 
We have the assistance of a representative in New York who submits approved 
manuscripts. The fee for our training in Fiction Fundamentals is $35. 

Write for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which contains the names 
of prominent story writers and novelists we have helped and is full of useful 
information. Inquiries answered on receipt and personally. 











THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER « OKLAHOMA 
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eAnnouncing the 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


Third Annual Novel Award 


THE JUDGES: HARRY HANSEN, Literary Critic of. the New York 
World-Telegram; Amy Loveman, Associate Editor of The Saturday 
Review of Literature; SIDNEY FRANKLIN, Producer of Méetro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Random Harvest, Mrs. Miniver, Madame Curie, 
and The White Cliffs of Dover. THE PRIZES: $125,000 minimum to 
the Author; $175,000 maximum to the Author, contingent upon 
sales; $25,000 to the Publisher, upon publication. 


For further information, address: 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Annual Novel Award, Loew's Incorporatéd, 1540 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Wins Writing Success 
Though Crippled 
With Arthritis 


*‘When I became. almost crippled with 
arthritis, A. training proved its 
value. I began acting as local cor- 
respondent for two papers Then I 
started a publication of my own. ‘The 
Beekeeper’ became a reality and a suc- 
cess. Were I physically able, I would 
crawl to the top of the house and 
shout the merits of N. I. A. training.” 
—Elmer Carroll, Route 3, Box 540, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
. . .HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word- buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . hel “s them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $1 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made, Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch. You aequire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 





one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to NOTICE TO 
waste giving constructive criticism, CANADIANS 


The N. I. A. tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. 


Newspaper Instli- 
tute’s operations in 


Canada have been 
A Chance To Test pecan ta tie 


Yourself-—FREE Forelgn Exehange 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test Control Board. Te 
tells whether you possess the funda- facil Nf 
mental qualities necessary to success- acilitate a nan- 
ful writing—acute Deeevatien, _ Se celal transactions, a 
matic instinct, imagination, etc ou | 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just special permit has 
mail the coupon below and see what been assigned to 
our ations Longe shot, you, ewe. their account with 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925). The Canadian Bank 
— of Commerce, Mon- 
VETERANS: This course ap- treal 
. > 
proved for Veterans’ Training. 

















Newspaper ‘Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, yeur 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrirter’s Dicest, April. 


Address Deere oh a teminard du nathe'e eeccun tbh aes 
Check here if you are eligible under the ‘G. 1. Bill of Rights. 
Sit correspondence confidentia salesman will call. 7-D-566. 


Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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New General Market 
Sir: 

Mr. & Mrs. Inc. is a general magazine divided 
into three sections. Section one—fiction and 
non-fiction articles for men. Section two—fiction 
and non-fiction articles for an adult family, in 
cluding teen agérs and college age. Section 
three—is of course for Mrs. with articles for 
same. 

We are interested in non-fiction articles on 
subjects as follows: travels, hobbies, sports, house- 
hold hints, music, art, beauty hints and other 
articles of general interest. Fiction articles of 
all types, including mysteries. All articles must 
be between 500 and 2500 words. We cannot use 
any material about religion, politics and racial 
or “class” problems. We also can use cartoons 
and small comic strips of humor. All copy must 
be typewritten and double spaced. 

Fees paid for material submitted will be based 
upon our demand and the usability of same. 

Thanking you in advance for your interest, 
I am. 

JosePH KAsHNICK, Associate Editor, 

Mr. and Mrs. Inc. Magazine, 
21 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Harvey Publications 
Sir: 

In answer to writers requesting editorial in- 
formation on our publications for the 1946 Year 
we have the following to offer: 

The Harvey Publications chain is comprised 
of the following organizations: 

Comics Group 

Family Comics, Inc. —Joe Palooka Comics, 
bi-rm; Green Hornet Comics, bi-m; Speed 
Comics, bi-m; All New Comics, bi-m; Stuntman 
Comics, bi-m; Boy Explorers Comics, bi-m; 
Bruce Gentry Comics, bi-m; Drago Comics, q.; 
Debbie Dean Comics, q. 

Home Comics, Inc.—Black Cat Comics, bi-m; 
Boy Heroes Comics, bi-m; Flyin’ Fool Comics, 
bi-m; Strange Story Comics, bi-m; Rags Rabbit 
Comics, bi-m. 

Clown Comics, Inc.—Clown Comics, bi-m. 
Nutty Comics, Inc.—Nutty Comics, bi-m. 
Humor Group 
Fun Parade, Inc.—Fun Parade, bi-m; Hello 

Buddies, bi-m; Grins, bi-m. 
Handy Publications—Jokes, bi-m. 
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A group of “how-to-do” magazines is now 
in production and schedules are tentative. Titles 
will be announced later. 

Scripts, lettering, and art for our comics is 
on a free-lance basis, rates on arrangement with 
individual. We use only top quality material in 
our magazines. Humorous written material 
for our gag books is worked the same way; 
cartoons of general interest featuring the 
girl gag, are paid $10 each. Covers and special 
features are on assignment with rates arrangéd 
with individual. 

All work purchased by our organization is 
paid for immediately upon acceptance. 

Leon Harvey, Editor, 
Harvey Publications, 
1860 Broadway, at 61st Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Argosy Non-Fiction 
Sir: 

We want to call the attention of your readers 
to the fact that Argosy is in the market for lively 
articles and features that are entertaining and 
and colorful, and slanted to men. 

At the present time we are not using any 
articles on foreign affairs, European personalities, 
discussions of a controversial nature, or eco- 
nomical problems. We are confining ourselves 
primarily to the outdoors, adventure, American 
personalities, the latest developments in science 
and medicine, true life experiences and sports. 

We occasionally use an entertaining quiz, 
short, humorous verse, short-shorts on oddities 
and factual, informative fillers. 

It is best to study the magazine for style 
and editorial content before submitting manu- 
scripts. 

Lituian G. Genn, Non-fiction Editor 

Argosy, 
205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Printer's Devil Again 
Sir: 

Many people have called my attention to a 
rather embarrassing printer’s error in my Febru- 
ary announcement. According to what was said 
in type, week’s total of sales was $13.17. Actu- 
ally the printer should have set up $1317.00. I 
hope no one took the error seriously. 

A. L. Fierst, 
545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Aviation Serials 
Sir: 
We are in the market for a new true serial 


story to run for four or five installments in True 
Aviation Magazine. 


ApriL, 1946 
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A sMART-/ooking story is usually the first story 
picked out of the editorial slush pile by ye jaded 
Reader. 


And to give your story that “pick-me-up” 
look, that professional look, type it on EATON’S 
CORRASABLE BOND that erases without a trace. 
No wonder CoRRASABLE BOND is the great fa- 
vorite of know-how authors everywhere. 


The patented CORRASABLE surface permits a 
word, a sentence or paragraph to be taken out 
swiftly and easily with a pencil eraser, without 
leaving amateurish smears, smudges or gouges. 
Retyping stands out sharply. No blurring where 
the erasure was made. 


You work hard on your stories .. . don’t send 
out a first-rate job on second-rate paper, /ooking 
second-rate. Ask your stationer to demonstrate 
the magic qualities of EATON’s CORRASABLE 
BOND — or send a thin dime and the coupon 
below and we'll send a generous sample. Today’s 
better than tomorrow! 






CORRASABLE a 
BOND Yen enw 
Made only by A 


Address: Samples 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is the name of the dealer from whom I usually 





purchase stationery 





Here is his address 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet sample of 
Corrasable. 











Name 
Street 
City _ State 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 


New York City 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

















FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 
To Any Manhattan Publisher 


After neatly, expertly, promptly typed; 
50¢ per 1000 words. Carbon copy included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 


P. ©. Box 433, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, New York 











SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C, V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Vind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said"'), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with "rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x%/.” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. 0. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 














ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
19 W. 44th 





MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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As you know, True Aviation is a magazine 
for ten to sixteen year old readers. What we 
are looking for is a highly exciting true adven- 
ture story about some particular aviation hero or 
group of heroes, or some outstanding aviation 
personality. The serial must be keyed to an 
exceedingly high pitch and must, of course, 
compel interest so as to carry the reader along 
from issue to issue. Each installment should run 
approximately to sixteen hundred words. 

Our rate of payment is three cents per word. 
We would appreciate it very much if you would 
make this information available to your readers. 

We would suggest that those interested in 
writing such a serial send us a synopsis to see 
whether the subject matter would interest us be- 
fore going ahead with the complete script. 
Joan D. Freupy, Managing Editor, 

True Aviation, 
Tue Parents’ Junior Quatity Group, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


®This group includes CALLING ALL GIRLS, POLLY 
PIGTAILS, CALLING ALL BOYS, TRUE COMICS, 
REAL HEROES, SPORT STARS, FUNNY BOOK, 
and CALLING ALL KIDS—Ed. 


Commercial Fertilizer 
Sir: 

I want to thank you for the notice you pub- 
lished about Commercial Fertilizer in your Feb- 
ruary issue. The information in that notice 
was substantially correct but I think writers 
would be interested to know the complete story. 

We do use short stories on leaders in the fer- 
tilizer industry, but we also use stories on leaders 
in agricultural work—particularly soi] conserva- 
tion and improvement through the intelligent 
use of commercial fertilizer. Each month we 
run a “Man of The Month” feature about some 
leader. For this article (about 200 words) we 
pay 5 cents a word. Each issue we run a column 
entitled “Silo Simpkins Says .. .,” this is home- 
spun philosophy—payment 5 cents a word. Sug- 
gest reading it before contributing however, as 
the material has a definite slant. 

We want pictures.and pay $2.00 each for good 
prints that can be used with a 120 screen. In 
a few months we are branching out to take in 
some 4-H Club news as related to the use of 
commercial fertilizer . . . this will call for 4-H 
correspondents in many states. Payment for 
correspondents on a monthly basis, and we want 
exclusive work in this instance. 

Commercial Fertilizer is world-wide in circula- 
tion and has been the leading magazine of the 
field for 35 years. 

Avery Means, Editor, 
75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Verse Market 
Sir: 

This is to announce a new poetry Magazine 
which will be published by us four times a year. 
It is to be called “The Muse,” and we will con- 
sider all types of poetry. Our requirements are 
not too strict; cordial to beginners. Report in 
one week. 


No payments at first except copies of magazine. 
The magazine will be published quarterly; 35c 
per copy, $2.00 per year. 

Ws. D. Attison, Editor, 
The Muse, 
921 Black Building, 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


Sports Fiction 
Sir: 

We are reviving Sports Fiction, Sports Win- 
ners, and Super Sports magazines and are now 
in the market for sports stories of all varieties. 

We are interested in the more adult type of 
story, one which stresses characterization and 
carries more off-field motivation and action. 
Lengths between 2000 and 6000 words in short 
stories; 7000 to 10,000 for novelettes. An oc- 
casional fact article will be used, but market for 
these will never be large and only matter of un- 
usual interest will have any chance; lengths for 
these should not be over 2,000 words. 

We will pay a minimum of lc a word on ac- 
ceptance for all material, report within two 
weeks. 

Rosert W. Lownpes, Editor, 
Columbia Publications, Inc., 
241 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Non-Fiction Home Copy 
Sir: 

You may inform your readers if you care to, 
that Home magazine, published by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association and distribu- 
ted by retail dealers throughout the country to 
their customers and prospects, is in the market 
for editorial material. 

We can use articles on new ideas for closets, 
kitchen cupboards and other storage space ; ideas 
for attractive breakfast nooks, porches, fireplaces 
(inside and out-of-doors) laundry rooms; new 
ideas for home decoration, anything which the 
average home owner and home maker will find 








STORIES I. 
NOVELS : 
BOOKS ; 








WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: | 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both pub- 
lication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 

Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established as 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Goodsprings Writers Week 
April 14 to 21, 1946 
GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
oF 00 Short Story Contest. 
dations, ble rates. 
Write GOODSPRINGS HOTEL 
Goodsprings, Nevada, or Box 247, Venice, 
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INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood 





BRIEF. 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
nd mor: oor ——— your writ- 
ing talent wholly to of B icter moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES THAT set. 
A ‘'Sherwood Brief'’ is a rough draft It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly =o Ry anedive. ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
na 4 in your own words—the quick, easy way. 
‘ou will be amazed at how easy it is to write 

cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’ One client sold, 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


10 GB RS) 5 89954") £01 0) 8) 


Author, oy World Traveler, Radio 
Art Lecturer, 
____Studio A, 1715 S. Cloveriy Ave., R d, Calif. 








Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 

grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 

thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 

22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canade 











$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








before sending your manuscripts. 
help you. 


Professional pales 
oe on 10%, 

elp you Be 
Boneshrate markets. 








If you want results: Dan'e market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


© 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

e 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘By Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 











HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP CAMP 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 
“The Peterboro of the South”’ 
Classes Fuly and August 
Poetry, Short Story, Novel, Radio Script, 


Painting, Playwriting. Write for Leaflet. 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted & editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1932. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT. SERVICE! 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 























FLASH! FLASH! WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and “Who-dun-its” 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
ongesmaky for new writers. 

e Plot Genie “‘Romance Without Melodrama’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery’’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’”’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The an of “Romance Without Melodrama” and “De- 
tective-Mystery”’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a limi- 
ted time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
imation ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 418, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


of interest and which is related to the building 
industry. 

We pay on the tenth of the month following 
acceptance, at the rate of 3c a word, plus $3.00 
for photographs. 

M. C. LEACHMAN, 
Home Magazine, 
1713 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Y CM 
Sir: 

There was a typographical error in Mr. 
Marolla’s article about Catholic markets. A line 
from the Junior Catholic Messenger listing slip- 
ped into the Young Catholic Messenger listing. 
As a result, YCM is given the wrong editor, and 
the age group at which we are aimed is con- 
fused. Mr. Marolla evidently said that we were 
aimed at the Junior high grades, but what 
emerged was something very much different. 

Your readers may be interested in the fact 
that we are again raising our rates for fiction. 
Our minimum rate will be fifty dollars for a 
short story, and we intend to pay more for ex- 
ceptionally good stories. In certain cases we will 
pay as much as $100.00. Stories should not ex- 
ceed 2,000 words in length. 

We intend to pay from $100.00 to $300.00 for 
serials. These may be from two to six chapters 
each, and each chapter should not exceed 1000 
words. 

We pay two cents a word for articles and fifty 
cents a line for poetry, but we have no difficulty 
in securing articles or poems. Our great need 
is fiction. 

Mr. Marolla is to be congratulated for his fine 
article, and for his other work in behalf of 
Catholic publications and their contributors. 


Don SuarxeEy, Editor, 
The Young Catholic Messenger, 
124 East Third Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 


For Shut-ins 
Sir: 

We are very much in need of short fiction 
stories of 700 to 900 words; Hobby articles of 
about 500 words; any articles about Shut-ins of 
that length; poems for the Silver Gleanings Page; 
stories of about 300 words for the Children’s page. 

We are not in a position to pay but we will 
give subscriptions in exchange for material. 

The JOY BEARER is a magazine devoted to 
the Shutin. We stress clean living. The only 
taboos would be mystery stories that would ex- 
cite the shutins. The Joy Bearer is edited by a 

*shutin, Florence Schofield. She has spent all of 
her life in her wheel chair. 
LucILLE BuZzZzELL, 
The Foy Bearer, 
Packardville Lane, 
Poynette, Wisconsin. 
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Good Will 
Sir: 

“Our-Book—Good Will,” an up-to-date maga- 
zine, is in the market for manuscripts of all kinds 
—Fiction, articles, features, shorts, poetry. Em- 
phasis is placed on idealism and good will. 
Unpublished writers are welcomed. 

Articles and fiction should not exceed 3,000 
words—but that is not a hard and fast rule. It 
is impossible for us to furnish free copies. 

We are at present conducting a campaign to 
organize Good Will Groups throughout the 
country. Further information will be glady sup- 
plied upon request. 

Rate of pay—one-half cent per word. 

Francis Mercuant, Editor, 
405-406 Blackstone Building, 
1426 West Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Back to the Mail Box 
Sir: 

First, let me thank you for the nice little plug 
you folks gave me on page 2 of your February 
issue. It was as nice as it was unexpected, and 
I appreciate your kind words. 

In precise view of what you said, I am writing 
you now to inform you that I am resigning as 
managing editor for Saint Enterprises, Inc., as of 
February 22 to return to free-lance writing after 
some ten years in the editorial field. Hence, 
while I shall always be friendly, sympathetic, and 
as helpful as possible to other writers, I am no 
longer with Saint Enterprises, Inc. 

If you will be so kind as to print this notice 
in your next issue, I will be deeply obliged— 
and perhaps I can do a fayor for you sometime. 

My home address: is— 

Oscar J. FriEenp, 
1633 N. Formosa Ave., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Milk Route 

Sir: ’ 

_ In the December issue you told of our interest 
in short short stories telling about how Laundry 
Route Salesmen are successfully selling laundry 
service, and as a result of this we sent several 
hundred dollars to your readers. 

However, we are not at present interested in 
more of these particular stories for Laundry 
Route Salesmen, but we are interested now in 
stories about the successful selling of milk and 
dairy products. 

The purpose of these stories which will be 
written up in bulletin form on a 8% by 11 
sheet, single spaced, is to encourage Milk Route 
Salesmen to do a better selling job. 

The bulletins are not to be preachy, but writ- 
ten in a way to give the routeman the feeling 
that he already knows what selling is all about. 

C. R. Sweney, 
Boyer-Robidoux-Sweney, 
Palatine, Illinois. 
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Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


"| am tremendously 
happy about the sale— 
not she because of the 
money, but because it is 
such a wonderful feeling 
to know that my stuff will 
really sell. To you be- 
longs a large share of the 
credit for this present 
success," writes Marian 
Phillips Johnson, of Min- 
nesota. 

This course is designed 
ESPECIALLY for beginners — the only re- 
quirements being that you must be able to 


write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the armed 
service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours a week; find 
time or make time for the assignments, which they tell 
us are so interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of their new 
surroundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER, 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before complet- 
ing the course, and continue to get their share of magazine 
and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that 
we train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE ° 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at err length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





MARIAN JOHNSON— 
First Magazine Sale. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
Name 


Address ’ 


the State of New York.) 











































































WrITER’s DIGEST 





PLAN YOUR WRITING! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Piymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years' experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 














WRITER'S SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N, H. amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. View. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).......4..+. $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)..........+.+ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)......... 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)...... 2.00 


MILDRED !. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 





Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years, 

25 9 x 12 and 25 a . IBY. cccccces $1.00 

50 No. 10 and 50 No, I1....--seeeeee é 

52 6 x 9 and 32 6%4 x 954 ivendedeedse 1.00 


Add postage 3 tbs. each of first two grou 
2 Ibs. on thing group. Writers* 1 bought, = Re 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-W Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies =. "35. 
















HELP FOR BEGINNERS! 


My stories are selling! Are yours? If not, let me help 
you. Detailed constructive, collaborative criticism: $1 to 
= words, $2 to 3000 words, $3 to 5000 words, 50 cents 
1000 thereafter. My new book—LET’S WRITE 
HORT- SHORTS—now available. Order today. $1.50 
postpaid. Personal instruction details upon request. 


FOY EVANS 


P. ©. Box 689, Athens, Ga. 








Make your IDEAS count. agg Aa new fascinating 


course in Creative inking— 
It’s the IDEA Ly brings the money. Ideas come first, Keep 
Only course of its 5 kina, Real fun. When completed, carries 
one-hour es extension credit. Send $6.50 for complete 
course, incl instruction ual. 
Descriptive notice sent free on request. 
Ask for it today. 
4, Extension Division 


Section 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 


AT LAST! EASIER, 
BETTER TYPING! 


Now possible with the TYPULATOR. worms 
typist when near — of paper. 


egetiane, speeds me 3 &- LW] Steck 
a to use. x 1.00. My es: 
writer make and model Cnet Serial 


Lincoln, Nebr. 




















GUARANTEE 
Money back 
ifnot pleased. 
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Milwaukee Writers 
Sir: 

I think it is about time I wrote to the Forum 
to show my appreciation of the Dicest. I have 
been taking it for 13 years, either by subscrip- 
tion or buying it at the news-stands. I look for- 
ward to it each month, and read it cover to 
cover, starting with the Forum. I have learned 
so much from its departments and articles. 

I am wondering why there isn’t a writer's 
club in a city the size of Milwaukee. Of course, 
I have read about the all-man club which meets 
in the members homes. But what I am looking 
for is one that is open to the public—male and 
female, and preferably meeting some place other 
than private homes. I belong to a Geology club 
which holds its monthly meetings in the Milwau- 
kee Public Library and Museum Bldg. It seems 
to me that a writer’s club should be. able to 
meet in the Library Conference room once a 
month, too. I don’t know anything about the 
rules and regulations governing meetings in pub- 
lic buildings, but if enough local people are in- 
terested perhaps something could be done. 

Unfortunately so far I am not a “selling au- 
thor.” I have not submitted many stories, and 
each of these has only made one trip out. After 
each rejection I have felt there was something 
lacking, but could not put my finger on it. The 
more I study the Dicest and certain text books 
I am able to discover a few of my faults. 
Now if I could talk my stories over with other 
writers, I feel that I’d accomplish more. Up to 
now writing has only been a hobby, but now I’m 
very serious about the whole thing. I have no 
desire to paper my house with rejection slips. 

I was born and lived in New Zealand as a child. 
I wrote a novelette with a New Zealand back- 
ground, but that got a reject, too. 

It seems every waking moment I get an idea 
for a story, and everyone I look at is a potential 
character in a story. I guess people must think 
I’m nuts when I stop on a busy street and start 
taking notes. I read the letter from Mrs. Nelson 
from Racine, Wisconsin, in the February DicEst. 
I wonder where she found a writer for a hus- 
band. The only writer I’ve met around Wiscon- 
sin was pretty much of a screwball. Maybe I’d 
be married if I had ever met a man who could 
be interested in writing, and not think all writers 
were nuts. Most of the fellows I have met prefer 
to spend all their spare time in bars (except a 
few who were married long before I met them). 

One other thing, Wisconsin playwriting en- 
thusiasts are getting a wonderful opportunity in 
the University’s “‘Wisconsin Idea” theater. The 
idea being that plays are to be written about 
Wisconsin history, etc. WHA the university radio 
station will put on plays, too. All submitted 
will get criticism and suggestions, and they have 
put out a book on radio writing. 

Here’s hoping that the next time I write I 


can tell of a sale. (Miss) Par Morris, 
Box 283, Rt. 5, Waukesha, Wisc. 
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From $6.50 to a $145,000 Prize Novel 
Sir: 

“Before the Sun Goes Down,” the novel by 
Elizabeth Metzger Howard which last June was 
awarded the $20,000 prize in the Doubleday 
Prize Novel Contest, and two months later was 
picked by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for its second 
annual $125,000 award, is selling nicely. 

The Doubleday $20,000 Prize Novel Contest, 
which is open again this year, was for the novel 
which in the opinion of the judges (the editors 
of Doubleday), best combined literary distinc- 
tion and popular appeal. The competition was 
open to both new and established writers. Mrs. 
Howard submitted her novel in the contest at 
the suggestion of her literary agent, Maxwell 
Aley, and it was picked as winner from more 
than 500 manuscripts entered. 

The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer award, which is 
offered annually to novelists for outstanding 
literary work from which equally outstanding 
motion pictures can be made, was‘given to Mrs. 
Howard’s book as the best of 66 full-length 
novels submitted. The first award had been 
made, the previous year, to “Green Dolphin 
Street” by Elizabeth Goudge. The MGM check 
for $125,000 was presented to Mrs. Howard for 
“Before the Sun Goes Down” by Spencer Tracy 
who will play the leading role, that of Dr. Dan 
Field, in the motion picture. 

Elizabeth Metzger Howard since 1931 has 
lived in Winter Haven, Florida, with her hus- 
band Frank Liddon Howard, a British mining 
Engineer, and their son Lynn, now twelve years 
old. She was born and brought up in Pennsy]l- 
vania, in the small town of Bedford, and in 
Wilkes-Barre. She studied at private schools and 
at Columbia University. Under her maiden 
name, Elizabeth Metzger, she wrote probably 
two’ hundred stories for the “pulps”—all the 
time disliking the limitations of this kind of 
writing, and taking out some of her feeling 
with some good poetry, published in such maga- 
zines as Contemporary Verse, Measure and 
Voices. After her marriage in 1928, and fre- 
quent moves around Europe and South Africa 
following her husband’s business, she decided 
to leave writing alone unless it could be the 
kind she wanted to do. As a result, she sold 
one piece in 13 years—a letter on “how not to 
slant your writing,” for which WritTEeR’s DicEst 
paid her $6.50. “Before the Sun Goes Down” 
grew out of two years’ hard work following the 
encouragement of that $6.50 dividend. 

“Before the Sun Goes Down” is a story of a 
small Pennsylvania town in 1880 and 1881. The 
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This rich new field 
needs writers— 


NOW 


Television needs—and will pay large sums to— 
writers who know specifically how to write for 
television. 

This clear, simple book tells you how to break into 
television, how to select and develop ideas, how to 
build programs. Every problem in television is 
made clear. Get this book now and cash in on the 
writing opportunity of the century. Illustrated 
with photographs. $2.75 


HOW TO WRITE 
for TELEVISION 


By DOUG ALLAN 
At all bookstores or 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 




















WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typed by experienced 

typists. ica type. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 

mar, punctuation, if desired. Proof read. 50c = i 

words, Discount over 10,000. Poetry Ic line 

Can Sr end with up-to-date markets. PROMPTNESS 
ED. 


GUARA 
ALMA KETRING 


622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Indiana University Writers’ 
Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


July 7-20, 1946 
For particulars, address Ralph L. Collins, Director 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to = 
and where to sell. Here is vital —_ ty Red all 











writers, beginners and professionals. ir e nt = 4 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT T TODAY. 
DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 


eae eek eee 
YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
duce salable material. Low-cost training; coaching; 
typing; editing; critical analysis; rough- aft revision 
for shorts and book-lengths. Details free. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 

















MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International ghocement al your books, 


stories, articles, p ion, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-46 Fi 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





Established 1923 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


507 Fifth Ave.. New York 17 
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UT H OR 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6----------~- PENNSYLVANIA 


4A 4 4 
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many-peopled and interwoven life of the town 
is revealed through Dan Field, the town doctor 
who knew everybody \and had brought the 
younger generation of all the best and all the 
worst families into the world. It was a time 
when social lines were still completely rigid, 
but when scientific progress was changing 
people’s lives, when “that fellow Edison at 
Menlo Park was trying to make an electric lamp 
suitable for use in homes and offices.” 
DorotHy LARRIMORE, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


$10,000 Novel Contest 
Sir: 

We would like to announce to your readers 
The Atlantic $10,000 Novel Contest for 1947 
conducted by the Atlantic Monthly Press in asso- 
ciation with Little, Brown and Company. 

For the first time manuscripts in any language 
are eligible, but only typewritten manuscripts 
which have not been previously published or 
serialized in any language anywhere will be con- 
sidered. The competition is open to first novelists 
or established authors. 

To the author of the winning novel, as de- 
termined by the judges, the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown and Company will pay 
the sum of $10,000. Serialization of the winning 
manuscript in the Atlantic Monthly, if desirable, 
will be arranged for independently of the prize. 
The closing date is January 15, 1947. 

For additional details write to the Atlantic 
Novel Contest for 1947, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 

STANLEY SALMEN, 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Olga & I 
Sir: 

Every so often, we let our subscription sort 
of peter out with you and then get it start 
up again—and last time we got it started up it 
was just in time to read about Holiday—and to- 
day comes news from the August Lenniger Agency 
that they sold the piece we wrote for them for 
$300. It is about our town and countryside in 
general, and called “We Like Mountain Music.” 

At the moment, we have other pieces awaiting 
publication which this agency sold—one for $600 
to Farm Journal, one for $500 to Country 
Gentleman, one for $400 to Woman’s Day, an- 
other to them for $300, a couple to Argosy at 
$200, one to Blue Book for $150, besides others 
for lesser sums to half a dozen or so Westerns. 
This is all short story stuff, and most of it in 
collaboration with my wife, Olga. 

Moral: Wonder what we missed out on last 
summer when we failed to get a couple of copies? 

E. M. WEBBER, 
16 Eureka St., 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

FICTION 


Professional | xavio 
ARTICLE 


Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 


forWriters } journatism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 

month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
‘*That simply isn’t possible.’’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to_you right now with this absolutely unique “‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete sectian of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. = 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that 
may see exactly what sort of work the course o a 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 








The Magazine institute, Inc., Dept. — D, SO Rockefeller 

Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20 Y. 

D Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course a gg with 
the understanding I am under no further obligati 


(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. "i 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The revised 11th edition of “THE WRIT- dicates, photograph markets, and stage, screen 
ox cae apd gy ee —— It | and radio markets. No writer who wishes to 
rey _— more than last year, | place his work profitably can be without 

d 2,500 edit P Pp y can be without — 
i editors tell you what they want | wri WRITER’S MARKET.” The book is 


to buy, how long they want contributions, how . ‘ e 
much they pay per word, and what their beautifully bound and is 7x11 inches. You 


editorial policies are. Also given are the | must be pleased or your money will be 
names and addresses of book publishers, syn- | refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 11th edition of ‘‘The 

Writer’s Market.” Endorsed by the editors of 
. 500 magazines, newspapers, 

Ss ee ea eee es 6. Spades a de wdbededde SO epes ben eeecew ees book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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How to Revise a Novel 


By CAROL KENDALL 


HEY’RE rewritten. 

Especially detective novels. 

If I were the sort of person who 
needs to stare a Good Thought in the eye 
every morning, that is the slogan I would 
hang over my typewriter. 

Rewriting is the fourth R in my business. 
Until Harper and Brothers took an interest 
in “The Black Seven,” though, I rather in- 
nocently supposed that an author wrote, he 
submitted, and if-he were lucky, he sold 
with some slight further revisions. Perhaps 
some writers do work that way, but I'll 
wager they’re not beginners. And I’m talk- 
ing about the beginner, the person who has 
never sold a novel, the little gent with the 
gleam in his eye who strews paper like milk- 
weed about the room. He writes, he some- 
times revises. And then—if he is wise and 
wants to get out of the category of beginner 
—he rewrites. 

But let us take the case of you. You are 
an intelligent person who knows about typ- 
ing manuscripts on one side of the paper 
only. You have a flair for writing and a 
tenacity of purpose. You have a good idea 
for a detective novel and, after consci- 
entiously mapping out the plot in detail you 
know just when the second body falls out 
of the closet on Sally Fingerhut, who is get- 





ing out her golf clubs even though it is the 
dead of winter (a suspicious circumstance), 
you complete a rough draft of the entire 
novel. If you stop at this point—and hap- 
pen to be a genius, you may sell the novel. 
If you are not a genius, the chances are 
that your ms. will remain a ms. 

You must now revise. On page 6 the 
newspaper publisher’s name appears as 
Cyrus and on page 60 he is called Cyril. 
You discover that John Aubrey, the Dis- 
trict Attorney, barks, growls, snarls, spits, 
grumbles, snorts, bays and bellows, a pro- 
gression of sounds more in keeping with a 
hound than with a public official. 

This revision is fun. You change a word 
here, add a sentence there, reword a para- 
graph, and lo, the novel is finished. You 
picture the fortunate editor who is about 
to be the recipient of your book. He is sit- 
ting in his office sunk in a veritable Slough 
of Despond because he needs a good de- 
tective novel for his lists and all his old 
writers are either taking the cure or having 
babies. So you type out your novel on clean 
white paper. You place it lovingly in a 
Mi... «s 

Stop right there. If you’re really in earn- 
est about this novel, don’t send it off now. 
Put it in your bottom bureau drawer (under 
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your out-of-season sweaters where you won’t 
run across it by accident) and leave it. 
Leave it for at least six weeks. Six months 
would be better, but if your will power is 
no stronger than mine, six weeks must suf- 
fice for aging. 

At the end of this time haul out the 
novel. Make yourself as comfortable as 
possible because the ordeal is going to be 
rough. Don’t fill up on doughnuts for 
breakfast. I would advise something ascetic 
like grapenuts or all-bran and coffee. Your 
intellect must be purged and pure. 

The first page will seem pretty good to 
you. Opens well, you mutter into your 
coffee. You let your backbone take on the 
curve of the chair. Lordy, that’s pretty 
good, you say on page 5, I don’t remember 
writing that sentence at all. You read on. 

Then, while you are sitting there all de- 
fenseless with your cooling coffee and your 
cigarette, it happens. That humorous scene 
between John Aubrey and Terry Williams, 
your private investigator, makes a great 
pancake right before your eyes. It is fol- 
lowed by another and flatter pancake when 
Ellen Russet is “grilled” (you wince at the 
word) by the redfaced and unlettered Ser- 
geant Bundy. Ah, but here that 
touching moment when Terry defends Ellen 
because of her green eyes. You know this 
scene is a knockout. 


comes 


You read it. Your face begins to burn. 
You creep to the kitchen for a fresh cup of 
coffee. The blinding light has flashed into 
the very crannies of your brain. Your pri- 
vate investigator, your hero, Terry Wil- 
liams, is an absolute ass. Besides being an 
ass, he is a prig, a driveler and a dolt. On 
second thought you'll make that two cups 
of coffee, and with renewed strength you 
want to tear up the manuscript and feed 
it to the fire. 

Don’t do it. Burn up the impulse instead. 
You are now in a healthy frame of mind to 
continue. Nothing escapes your gloomy eye. 
You discover that the clue of the long cig- 
arette butt is childish and unconvinc:ug. 
The love affair between Terry and Ellen 
stagnates, and Terry, besides being all the 
aforementioned things, is a monumental 
bore. The murder of Cyrus Weston is lack- 
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ing in motivation; the murder of Carleton 
March is pure ostentation. 

The Dean of Women at my university 
had a panacea for that moment when you 
just can’t stand it any longer: take a long, 
long walk. I don’t believe it was the writing 
urge she had in mind, but the advice is 
sound. You must now take a long, long 
walk. 

For the first quarter mile you are 
whipped. The realization that you are a 
complete failure reaches every little quiver- 
ing corpuscle. Your gaze is humble when 
it falls upon junk dealers and garbage men. 
This is the crucial moment. If you can pull 
yourself over this hump, you are a writer. 
Going over the hump means that you leave 
behind you any idea that your written word 
is sacred. It means too that you can view 
the novel critically, sanely, with detach- 
ment. It is no longer a lyrical masterpiece. 
Neither, you have begun to realize, is it a 
hopeless hulk which brands you forever as 
the little gent who thought he could write. 

You have cleared the hump. You have 
achieved the dogged conviction that the 
novel is fundamentally sound, based on a 
good creative idea. You have realized that 
what the novel needs is rewriting. 

As soon as you have this fact firmly in 
mind, your brain begins to stir up scattered 
ideas. You think of ways to make Terry 
Williams something more of a man and less 
of a foop (Foop is not in Webster. A foop 
is the only word that fully describes Terry 
Williams.). If you take that infernal col- 
legiate pipe out of his lean tanned jaw, and 
make him something less than omniscient, 
he might turn into more than a Boy Scout. 

You’re doing fine! You have taken the 
first big step in rewriting, The next step 
is even bigger—systematic analysis. Dis- 
cover what portions of your manuscript 
maintain the sound progression of plot, 
what situations’ hold the drama and sus- 
pense you have tried to build, what scenes 
deal effectively with clues and motivations. 
With these as your standards, go after weak- 
nesses which caused those “rereading blues.” 

If the third murder is superfluous, spare 
that gore! If the cigarette clue is mouldy, 
get rid of it. If the closing chapter is dull. 
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save the good ideas in it and junk the writ- 
ing. 

It is time to bring up replacements. But 
—how do I know exactly what’s wrong 
and how do I fix it? 


WELL. here’s the way it’s done. First 
of all I’m going to show you some 

serious weaknesses to watch out for. Then 
I’m going to tell you how, after you’ve cut 
out these weaknesses, you can fill the gaps. 
As an example, I’m going to use the rewrit- 
ing I did on my novel, The Black Seven. 

We can divide weaknesses into three 
kinds: faults of plot, faults of motivation, 
faults of character. Sometimes they can’t 
be separated. But for the sake of conven- 
ience and clarity, I’m separating them. 

Faults of plot. Vaguely, you are aware 
that there are weaknesses. Now let’s get rid 
of that “vaguely.” You must find out ex- 
actly what’s wrong. 

Here are two rule-of-thumb tests to apply 
to your plot. 

1. Are there any loose threads? A loose 
thread is any scene, incident, plot sequence 
which does not contribute to the direct, 





forward movement of the plot. Sometimes 
it’s a “wonderful idea” which you could 
not resist but which has no real bearing on 
the plot, is no more than a distracting di- 
gression. Test: if the plot can get along 
without it—then it’s a loose thread. 

Or it may be a situation which is an in- 
tegral part of the plot, but which is illogi- 
cal—in the light of plain common sense it 
looks “fishy.” For example, your heroine 
sees a man prowling in the garden at night. 
Next morning she “just doesn’t happen” to 
mention this fact to her family. Conse- 
quently, Uncle Dudley and the police are 
puzzled for two days by the disappearance 
of the old sundial. But the reader isn’t 
puzzled; he’s exasperated by this “fishy” 
situation, this loose thread. 

Ruthlessly cut out all loose threads. If 
a situation does not push the plot forward 
and push it forward convincingly, it will 
have to go. 

2. Do your beginning and your ending 
function properly ; i.e., begin and end? Re- 
member, the beginning of your novel must 
hook the reader’s interest, must arouse his 
curiosity by suggesting what is to come— 
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murder, violence, mayhem. Your ending 
must completely satisfy that curiosity. 

Take your beginning. Does your opening 
chapter hold the promise of conflict or men- 
ace or violent death or fear? In other 
words, does it arouse the reader’s interest 
by showing him that your fundamental plot 
situation is loaded with dynamite and that 
sometime there’s going to be an explosion? 
You need not begin with a dead body, but 
your first chapter should have some promise 
of impending trouble in it. 

Early in the novel your reader must know 
everything about the past of your characters 
which is necessary to explain the events you 
are dealing with. Two dangers here: Have 
you spent too much time on this antecedent 
material and bogged down the novel? Have 
you neglected this background and con- 
fused the reader? You must strike a bal- 
ance. If your opening does not both look to 
the future and explain the past—rewrite. 

As for the ending: have you explained 
everything? That’s the crucial question. 
Let’s expand it a little: have you explained 
everything and at the same time not bored 
the reader with a forty-page monologue in 
which the detective wallows in his own 
cleverness while the yokels gasp and rub 
their bare feet in the oriental rugs? You 
see, you must strike a balance again. Ex- 
plain everything but don’t write an explana- 
tory essay. If your ending falls in either 
direction—rewrite. 


UPPOSE you’ve spotted and cut out a 

loose thread of the “fishy” kind—a straw 
obstacle, let us say, like your heroine’s fail- 
ure to mention the mysterious prowler in 
the garden. This is the easiest kind to re- 
write, because very often you will find you 
need nothing to take its place—jerking it 
out is enough. For example, Hyacinth, your 
heroine, immediately reports the prowler 
who swiped the old sundial with the mys- 
terious numerals on its brass edge. Now 
your detective and the police can immedi- 
ately start to hunt for him, to figure out 
why. You’ve speeded the pace; you’ve 
quickened the reader’s interest. 
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ET’S take two possibilities which have 


forced you to face the rewriting of . 


your beginning. 

a. It lacks menace, that sense of impend- 
ing trouble, that foreshadowing of myster- 
ious death which the detective fan expects. 
Try to begin your novel later, i.e., nearer 
to the actual moment of death or violence. 
If the murder is committed on July twenty- 
fifth, see if you can’t begin the novel on 
July twenty-fourth—instead of April first. 
Here’s a rough criterion. Begin your novel 
as close to the murder as you can—without 
having to bog it down with too much ex- 
planation of antecedent action. For ex- 
ample, don’t start by showing Aunt Hester, 
the tight-fisted matriarch, serenely med- 
dling with the lives of her family: Show her 
already stricken by a fear she cannot en- 
tirely conceal. For the past week she has 
found every night on her pillow a little 
drawing of an old woman done to death 
in a variety of ways, one night by hanging, 
another by the knife, etc. Begin the novel 
at a point where the shadow of violence is 
already unmistakably upon the opening sit- 
uation and the reader’s appetite is whetted 
by the promise of what is to come. 

b. Is your beginning confused because 
the reader does not know what has hap- 
pened in the past? What to do? Make a list 
of all those things happening before the 
novel begins which the reader must know 
about. They will be quarrels and marriages 
and family relationships. They will be any- 
thing without the knowledge ‘of which the 
reader cannot follow the action of the 
present. 

Now, all the items on this list you must 
inject into the novel before it has got well 
under way. Not in a lump—you’ll smother 
the reader’s interest. These items must be 
laid in, a strand here, a strand there, nat- 
urally. There are three chief. ways to ac- 
complish this: (1) by having your charac- 

ters talk about the past—clearly; (2) by 
having your characters or one character 
think about the past; and (3) by your 
own explanations—author’s point of view— 
which you attach to characters as you in- 
troduce them or which you embody in let- 
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"What kind of story are you working on now, dear?" 


ters, memoirs, wills, newspaper accounts, 
etc. One of these devices or a combination 
of them should work. 

As for the ending of your novel, which 
also needs rewriting—make another list. 
Check through the novel suspiciously. Put 
down every clue, every motivation of char- 
acter, every mysterious event which has not 
already been cleared up by the detective in 
the course of the novel. All these, then, 
must be accounted for in your ending. Note 
this, however. All trivial clues, all smaller 
mysteries should have been previously 
cleared up. And this explanation must be 
as simple as possible. Don’t gloat over 
your detective’s cleverness. 

In order to present several specific ex- 
amples of my own rewriting for plot flaws, 
I must give here a 200-word resumé of The 
Black Seven. 

The Black Seven concerns a_ bright 
twelve-year-old boy, a talking starling, 
some mysterious objects called Black Babies. 
a thirteen-year-old sex job named Jeannine, 
houseful of rats, some pornographic litera- 





ture, and a raft of disreputable Twiggs. 

The boy, Roderick (Drawers to his 
friends) Random, becomes involved with 
the Twigg family because he has appropri- 
ated the tool shed on the old and disused 
Twigg property for his “Gas House.” At 
the opening of the novel Casper Twigg (a 
great prankster) has at last discovered who 
murdered old Tobias Twigg five years be- 
fore and moves back into Twigg Terrace 
as the first step in baiting the rest of the 
Twiggs. 

But setting the Twiggs by their ears 
proves an unprofitable business. Casper is 
murdered—in the Gas House. Thenceforth 
Drawers visits, or is visited by, or tangles 
with the following Twiggs: Jasper, adopted, 
who pities himself and doesn’t wash very 
often; Dulcet, whose psyche has been ana- 
lyzed; Toby, who runs a candy factory and 
paints in the surrealistic school; Tammany, 
whose legs Drawers approves of ; Cannas, 
who has a refrigerator full of cold beer; 
and Cannas’ daughter Jeannine, the afore- 
mentioned sex job. There is also a detective 
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who plays his part straight. 

In rereading the novel for flaws I spotted 
one loose thread immediately. It concerned 
a plot sequence built around the existence 
of Dulcet Twigg’s illegitimate daughter. 
Since Dulcet is murdered long before the 
daughter is even discovered and since the 
daughter plays no part in the novel except 
to show why Dulcet might have been sus- 
pected of murder, her appearance in the 
book leads to a blind alley. But before I 
tossed the scene into the discard I asked 
myself just what had been accomplished in 
those pages. Clearly, three things: (1) the 
detective was out of the way so that more 
hanky-panky could go on during his ab- 
sence from town; (2) he pried some im- 
portant information out of Tammany and 
furthered their love affair; (3) the scene 
provided suspense because the preceding 
chapter had ended with Drawers’ lying 
unconscious in the rain behind Twigg Ter- 
race. 

Since I wished to maintain these three 
results, it was necessary to write a new 
scene which would accomplish the same 
things. It could be a relatively simple scene. 
but it couldn’t be trivial. And since it was 
to take place at the same time that Drawers 
was lying unconscious in the weeds, the 
scene had to include the same weather con- 
ditions that prevailed for Drawers—a cloud- 
burst. 

It was the cloudburst that gave me the 
hint. The detective of my novel drives a 
decrepit old racing car with no top but 
with a ‘propensity for flooding in a severe 
rain. Why not have him caught in the 
cloudburst! And why is he out driving in 
the country when he should be in town 
tightening up his case? Why, because he is 
chasing Tammany’s car. And why is Tam- 
many running away from him? Because 
she is annoyed that he is following her. 
Now wait a moment. This must be worked 
out carefully; there are troublesome details. 
Let’s go back just a little way. 

Suppose Tammany visits Jasper’s apart- 
ment (I want to add another Tammany- 
Jasper quarrel scene, anyway) and comes 
away from there in considerable pique. And 
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suppose she runs into the detective right 
outside Jasper’s door—he has been trying 
to find her all day—but stalks past him in 
her indignation. Suppose he follows her. 
She has a temper: when she sees the racing 
car behind her, she decides to give it a 
good chase. She heads for the country, the 
detective after her. The cloudburst bursts. 
The detective’s car stalls. Tammany picks 
up the water-logged detective. She is still 
furious. By the time he talks her into a 
gentler mood and pries out some informa- 
tion which he needs, gobs of time has 
passed and I can now go back and pick up 
Drawers where I left him unconscious in 
the weeds. 

You see that I have accomplished my 
three points in this new scene: (1) the de- 
tective is out of the way; (2) he gets 
further information from Tammany and 
advances their love affair; and (3) the 
suspense is still present. And (4), I have 
got rid of a very loose end. You will note 
how I generated new ideas for the scene— 
by association, a sort of ‘‘chain reaction.” 
One idea, if studied carefully, will lead to 
another. With a little practice you can 
easily get your own “chain reaction” going. 

Just one more example of a plot defici- 
ency, this one having to do with the open- 
ing pages of the novel. In the original man- 
uscript of The Black Seven there was a 
will, but its contents were revealed vaguely 
by characters as the novel progressed. Here 
was a background fact that all the Twiggs 
knew and that the reader deserved to know, 
yet a specific accounting of what was in the 
will was delayed until the middle of the 
novel, Furthermore, since the will carried 
mention of the mysterious Black Babies and 
made telling references to the Twigg family, 
it could well serve as a suspenseful begin- 
ing of the novél. So I gathered up the 
shards of information concerning the will, 
worded the document as old Tobias with 
his crabbed humor would have done, and 
presented it in the second chapter, thereby 
achieving that prime requisite of a detec- 
tive novel—an early menace. 

Let’s come to motivation. The actions of 
your characters are not always clear or con- 
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"| was rather disappointed—it was so much like the book." 


vincing, you realize. Sometimes they turn 
into puppets. They do things because the 
plot demands that they do them—and for 
no other reason, How can you spot and cut 
out this sort of fault? First you must rea- 
lize that it is a fault in motivation. Remem- 
ber, motivation is an accounting for actions 
in terms of believable human behavior, 
human desires, prejudices, fears. You have 
good motivation when you have satisfied 


the reader as to why people do things. 
You must yourself turn detective. Go 
through your novel armed with the single 
question—WHY? Query all the significant 
actions of your characters. Why does Uncle 
Dudley insist upon talking about the signs 
of the Zodiac? Why does Aunt Hester go 
through the rain at eleven o’clock at night 
to visit the old woodshed? Why? Don’t 
pretend that the lack of an answer won't 
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matter—just this once. If your novel does 
not give a reason for the character’s action 
—a reason which any intelligent reader 
will accept, knowing what he does of the 
character—then put that action down on 
your list. When you finish, you will have 
a list of actions which are not motivated 
or are improperly motivated. You will have 
a precise explanation for why the novel 
“seemed” weak or foggy in places. And 
now you must rewrite. 

This should not be so difficult. These 
faulty motivations can, in general, be di- 
vided into two kinds: actions which have 
no motivation because they have no busi- 
ness in the novel—not even Shakespeare, 
with all his knowledge of the human heart, 
could account for them—and actions which 
are essential to the novel but for which you 
have failed to supply a proper motivation 
(because, since they are “necessary to the 
plot,” you have probably presented them as 
if the mere necessity were an explanation!) . 

When you spot the first kind, cut them 
out. The novel will be the stronger, If 
Uncle Dudley talks about signs of the 
Zodiac only because it occurred to you that 
the Zodiac had some beautifully mysterious 
connection with a sundial (soon to be pil- 
fered), then cut that talk. In short, you 
will solve some of your motivation faults 
by excising altogether the unnecessary 
actions which exposed them. 


FINALLY, we come to characterizations. 
In the modern detective novel the 
emphasis is more on character. 

Take each of your major characters in 
turn. Put their names on separate sheets 
of paper. Now go through the novel and 
write down, under each character, every- 
thing that he does, says, thinks about, and 
everything which you, as author, say about 
him. You will then have a complete sketch 
of what the reader knows about each char- 
acter. 

Study this sketch carefully and ask your- 
self three questions: 

1. Is the past life of this character clear 
—i.e., do we have that information about 
his earlier life (before the novel begins) 
which is necessary to explain his present 
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conduct? Is his relationship to the other 
characters clear from the beginning? If 
he is one of two sons, for example, is it 
clear that he is the adopted one? If not, 
that information must be worked in as near 
the beginning as possible (see above on the 
opening of the novel). 

2. Is the character an individual, not a 
creature of straw? Sometimes a difficult 
question to decide. Ask yourself this—is 
the character only a dummy identified by 
a “tab”? Beginning writers tend to “estab- 
lish” characters by the fact that they con- 
tinually smooth their oiled hair or wiggle 
their ears when they get excited or use stock 
phrases as, “Gosh all golly!” A good tag 
is helpful but it is not enough. Reveal the 
special quality of your character by what 
he says and by what he does and by what 
he thinks. To do this you may have to ex- 
pand scenes or write new ones but it must 
be done. 

Remember, if a character is an authentic 
and living individual in your mind, his 
authenticity and vitality must be translated 
to your book in conversation and thought 
and action. If he is not alive even in your 
mind, if you discover from studying your 
character sketch that he is an automaton, 
then rebuild him. Think of people you 
know. It is from your knowledge of people 
that character building comes. You are 
not going to rebuild your character into a 
replica of your Cousin Harry (Cousin Harry 
won't like it when he reads the book and 
besides there are traits in Cousin Harry 
which won’t fit), but you will, perhaps, 
give him Cousin Harry’s fundamental 
temperament and personality—or Cousin 
Harry’s hatred of overstuffed furniture. 

In “The Black Seven” for instance, Toby 
Twigg, consisted, in the rough draft, chiefly 
of a long, pale upper lip which was 
squeezed, pulled, rubbed, and smoothed in 
turn. How could I turn that lip into a real 
person? First of all, by thinking of Toby 
as a real person who was doing real things : 
I had indicated that he was a painter—but 
only indicated it. So I asked myself what 
sort of a picture Toby would paint. I de- 
scribed that picture. Then I gave him a 
little fame in the form of a letter from an 
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art gallery and let him react to it. The first 
thing I knew, I had a real person instead 
of a long, pale upper lip traveling through 
the novel. 

3. Do the characters stay “in character”? 
Does Aunt Hester always act like the sort of 
person you’ve convinced the reader Aunt 
Hester is? Study your sketch. Any conver- 
sations, actions, thoughts which are not “in 
character” will stand out in contrast with 
the true development of Aunt Hester’s char- 
acter as you have jotted it down. Remove 
all such psychological incongruities. Occa- 
sionally you will need no substitute — the 
episode is better omitted altogether. Per- 
haps, however, the psychologically correct 
action or reaction is necessary. In that case, 
restudy your sketch of Aunt Hester, then 
put her in the situation and see what she, 
instead of the imposter who had usurped 
her place, would really do or say. Then re- 
write it in your novel, 

In other words, by making this sketch of 
each character and then applying the three 
questions, you have accomplished the two 
important steps in rewriting: you have cre- 
ated a standard, a measuring rod, by which 
to discover the bad elements of characteri- 
zation which must be cut out. You have 
also provided yourself with material which 
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will help to show you what you should put 
in its place. 

I followed this method in rewriting The 
Black Seven. For example, by studying 
these character sketches I discovered that 
my characters were not clearly introduced 
to the reader. 

A solid month of such rewriting activity 
as I have indicated above made me realize 
that I had penetrated at least one secret of 
the devious and diabolical writing craft: 
the difference between authoring an un- 
sold manuscript and a published novel is 
frequently not a matter of “inspiration” or 
“talent” or “luck” or “divine afflatus.” It 
sometimes. consists simply (who said 
“simply”) in having the stamina—and the 
method—to follow-through, to build a fun- 
damentally sound structure into a good 
novel, 

When I finished rewriting “The Black 
Seven,” my husband wrung me out and 
hung me over the clothesline to dry in the 
wind, From a novel of 285 pages I had cut 
completely 60 pages and added 85 new 
ones. In 300 pages, then, there were exactly 
25 that were virginal, except for the fact 
that the page numbers were changed. 

See what I mean by rewriting? 































































HAT is it that has neither taste, 
\ form, nor color? Editors cry for 
it. Authors sigh for it. 

“Human interest,” of course. Vast read- 
ing publics rise to its bait. 

Editors recognize it the instant they en- 
counter it. Readers know it, usually with- 
out knowing why. 

Human interest. Put it into the test- 
tube, study it under a slide, feel it between 
your thumb and forefinger. That is, if you 
can capture it. 

Human interest. It is the quality that 
makes Becky Sharpe linger in your mind 
long after you have forgotten the plot of 
Vanity Fair. It is what David Harum had, 
and Ibsen’s Nora. It is what makes you 
remember Rochester in Jane Eyre. It is 
what causes you to ponder to yourself, 
“T’ve met that girl somewhere before!” 
And then you remember where. You have 
met her in a short-story off a magazine- 
stand. She was created by some author 
with a gift of making people human and 
interesting. 

It is the quality that sometimes inspires 
readers to write to authors in the following 
vein: “I take exception to the character 
of ‘Butch’ in your story in the current 
Atomic Age magazine. You not only gave 
him big ears, like my son, Butch, which is 
nasty of you, but his temper is identical 
with my boy’s. I don’t know where you 
can have met my child in real life, but I 
vould certainly sue you for putting him 
in your story.” 

Or something like this is likely to come 


to the doorstep of the author with a flare 


for human interest: ‘‘I have just read your 
novel, The Starry Night. I am trembling 
so that T can scarcely write these words. 
You certainly must have had me in mind, 
because you told my life story. And yet I 
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know that no one knows my story except 
myself. I must see you.” 

The following is another type of case-in- 
point: “Dear Miss Hurst: I just loved your 
article about the old lady and her son. I 
will explain why I am writing to you. My 
mother, before she died, asked my dear old 
grandmother if she would take her baby 
and raise her like she had done by herself. 
So when Mama died, Grandma got adop- 
tion papers right away, and came and took 
me home with her, and kept me, educated 
and had me taught dressmaking and a little 
music. I have one baby-boy, two years old. 
He surely is a darling. When one year old, 
he had the croup on Christmas, and nearly 
died. I nursed him at that time ninety 
hours, he would not let anyone do anything 
for him—just cried for Mommie, so I have 
suggested to my husband, let’s adopt a 
Grandma, that is an excuse for writing this. 
I am really sick I want an old lady so bad. 
I think why is really because my Grandma 
was so wonderful to me. 

“She was a little red head and how I 
loved her. 

“Now what I started is I would like the 
old lady’s address of your story in Satur- 
day’s paper. I can give her a good home, 
plenty to eat if she will come, and care if 
she needs care. 

“My husband is the herdsman on this 
farm we live on. He surely is one of the 
best men I ever knew. We never quarrel, 
because he surely loves Baby and me. Now 
I would like to know if there’s any chance 
of getting this old lady you wrote about. I 
don’t want her for any work, I just want 
a companion. We live here in the country, 
so neighbors, and what is, are not neigh- 
borly. So I get to thinking and get nerv- 
ous, and oh if I just had a nice old lady. 

“We would be so good and I know 
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Junior-baby would love her, and call her 
Grandma, because I have talked so much 
about her that he is asking when Grandma 
is coming. 

“My husband will go any time and bring 
her. In fact we will all go because he 
won’t leave me home. 

“T am enclosing a stamp for answer. We 
will take care of everything she needs. 
Clothes and etc. Hoping to hear from 
you soon, I am, sincerely yours . . .” 


UMAN interest. What has it to do 

with the survival quality of novels, 
plays, even poetry. We remember Lysis- 
trata, Canterbury Tales, Lady Macbeth, 
the Three Guardsmen, Micawber, Trilby, 
Rowena, Nana, Little Eva, Carol Kenni- 
cott, for reasons of their human interest. 
Their motives and actions are akin to our 
own. We understand them. Human inter- 
est, like Greek drapery, is timeless, ageless, 
and does not come into, or go out of 
fashion. 4 

Obviously, this quality which lifts human 
beings off the printed page in full dimen- 
sion, is more than just the ability to stick 
a pair of big ears on the right “Butch.” 
Somewhere between the author’s muscle 
known as his heart, and the convoluted 
mass known as his brain, resides that ability 
to create and arouse human interest. 

Yet who can possibly analyze the geni- 
uses who succeeded in creating this proces- 
sion of living fiction characters: Tom 
Jones. Sancho Panza. Don Quixote. Baron 
Munchhausen. Hedda Gabbler. Penden- 
nis. Hamlet. Pygmalion. Babbitt. Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

These imaginary characters have blood, 
not ink, in their arteries. And that moment 
when the elixir of life begins to move in 
the veins of a character is the moment in 
which even the average author experiences 
one of those fleeting ecstasies of creative 
accomplishment. And only an author, how- 
ever mediocre, can know the excitement of 
this strange alchemy taking place beneath 
his pen. 

When we stand in front of Michael- 
angelo’s David, or develop pain-in-the- 
neck, beneath the Sistine ceiling, we are not 
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primarily concerned with the artist’s tre- 
mendous pangs of tremendous birth. But 
somewhere along the line, as these master- 
pieces took shape, the creator was receiving 
his unique compensation, in terms that 
transcend material reward. 

People are prone to ask the average 
author such average questions as these: Do 
you take your characters from real life? Do 
you travel around a great deal for your 
local color? How do you choose your sub- 
jects? Is your story clearly outlined in your 
mind before you begin work? Do you re- 
write a great deal? 

After I have replied to these various 
questions, there is always the uneasy feeling 
that only the least of it has been said. The 
queries are easy enough to answer con- 
cretely, but somehow they do not convey 
the processes. 

Thus: With few exceptions I do not take 
my characters from real life. Almost in- 
variably they are the result of composite im- 
pressions of many people rolled into one. 

Do I travel about a great deal for local 
color? I travel about considerably, but sel- 
dom with the concrete idea of turning up 
a situation, or a character, in order to in- 
corporate him or her into fiction. Certainly 
I do not deliberately go out in search of 
that elusive end-of-the-rainbow known as 
human interest. 

Usually, I do not choose my subjects at 
all. They choose me. For instance, I 
wrote my novel, “Lummox,” because every 
time I passed a charwoman on her knees 
scrubbing a hallway, or hurried by a figure 
hovering in a tenement vestibule, the invi- 
tation to write a story of these inarticulate 
people who move along the fringes of the 
daily. scene, was repeated. 

A common technique, of course, of some 
authors is to choose subjects closely related 
to the contemporaneous scene. Or, in re- 
verse, there is the author who prefers the 
historic scene of yesteryear. I never have 
written an historical novel. Neither do I 
follow the lead of topical subjects of the 
hour. 

The structure of a story is clearly out- 
lined in my mind from basement to attic, 
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before I begin to work. It is as well defined 
in my imagination, as an architect’s plans 
on his blueprint. To be sure, I sometimes 
deviate in the writing. A young woman in 


my novel, “Hallelujah,” began to lose 
ground with me as I was writing her. I 
worried about her when I was away from 
my typewriter. I was not happy about her 
when I was in front of it. Then one day my 
difficulty became clear. I needed a character 
with whom I had not reckoned in by blue- 
print of the story. Or rather, she needed 
him. Getting him born into the story, solved 
her problems and mine. 

Yes, I rewrite a great deal, although 
there are those who hold that the delicate 
art of writing can be spoiled by too much 
rewriting. Be that as it may, I usually do 
a novel of one hundred thousand words, 
over two or three times. This applies also 
to the short story. 

I systematize my work, beginning at eight 
in the morning, and remaining at my desk 
about six hours daily. Sometimes the page 
on which I started is still in the typewriter 
at the end of the day. Again I may have 
two or three thousand words to show for 
the lonely driving hours. 

And yet, answering these concrete ques- 
tions concretely, does not succeed in con- 
veying in full, the assembling processes of 
writing a story or movie, 

“Local” color is frequently a misnomer 
for “human interest.” The former can be 
applied as superficially as a cornice to a 
building. It is the result of an author’s 
ability to inject into a scene or a personal- 
ity, little touches that are as true to life as 
a good documentary picture of a pretty 
girl and her kitten. 

I once spent several months in Hawaii. 
While there I was struck by the immense 
popularity of a friend of mine. An Amer- 
ican columnist, the late O. O. McIntyre. 

Honolulu virtually began its day on O. 
O. McIntyre. People telephoned to one 
another after breakfast: Did you see what 
McIntyre had to say this morning? One 
big industrialist, a pineapple magnate with 
a hobby for growing orchids on his im- 
mense estate, kept an O. O. McIntyre 
filing cabinet. 
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Naturally, when I returned to New York 
I relayed all of this to Odd McIntyre 
himself. 

Well, one day, several months later, I 
received a present from the pineapple mag- 
nate in Hawaii, a great hamper of his beau- 
tiful home-grown orchids. But the orchids 
themselves were not the major excitement. 
Rather, it was the fact that they had arrived 
in New York via the first non-stop airplane 
flight ever made from Honolulu to the 
mainland. 

Because of the pineapple magnate’s ad- 
miration for Odd McIntyre, and because 
of the circumstances of their transporta- 
tion, I sent half of my orchids to McIntyre, 
with an explanatory note about the non- 
stop flight. 

Now, I am sure that your guess would 
be precisely what mine was as to what Mc- 
Intyre would write in his column. Nothing 
of the sort. Odd McIntyre apparently knew 
his human interest better than I did. And 
so, did he describe the fact that his orchids 
had arrived by way of the first non-stop 
flight from Honolulu to the mainland? He 
did not. What he noted, was the fact that 
he had received a letter from me, and let- 
ters from me always amused him, because 
in addressing the envelopes, I draw little 
faces in the capital ‘‘O’s” which made up 
his initials. Human interest! Somewhere 
imbedded in McIntyre’s selective process, 
was the reason why he was bible to so many 
millions of American readers. 


JUST a few weeks ago I read a book re- 
view which was a classical example of 
the application of local color, as opposed 
to the wider implications of human interest. 
Said local color was applied by Old Mas- 
ter, Bernard Shaw. He was reviewing a 
biography of Beatrice Webb, famous wife 
and collaborator of Sidney Webb. Both of 
them belong to the foremost historians of 
England, are leaders in the Fabian move- 
ment and experts in Russian political, and 
economic, life. 

Well, Shaw not only analyzed their eru- 
dition, their highly skilled investigations, 
their political economy. His review was also 
a brilliant analysis of a married-couple 





































known as Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
Shaw took time out to tell how Beatrice 
Webb would suddenly leave off working 
beside her husband, in order to shower him 
with embraces. Shaw took time off in the 
midst of his interpretation of the mental 
scope of the writing Webbs, to explain that 
they were the most inveterate pair of talk- 
ers he had ever known. Next, without any 
particular reason for it, Shaw launched 
into a recital of Sidney Webb’s habit of 
fainting occasionally, without symptoms or 
signals of any kind. 

Thus, by a few swift strokes of finger- 
painting, Shaw applied local color to ma- 
terial that might otherwise have remained 
rigidly in the realm of routine book-re- 
viewing. 

Many an editor who recognizes his hu- 
man interest writer, as a wine-taster recog- 
nizes his product, will say to an author, “I 
wonder if you feel like doing a story about 
this fellow who bought the Atlantic Ocean 
the other day. There is a lot of human 
interest in the way his divorced wife backed 
him up in the purchase.” Or perhaps he’ll 
say: “Folks are especially interested in 
home-life these days. The return of the 
soldier, and the future home he plans with 
his bride, is packed with human interest. 
What about a story along these lines? 
Likewise, human interest can be the kiss of 
life to many subjects that ordinarily fall 
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outside the realm of fiction. 

Socrates had a chummy colloquial ap- 
proach to his profound discussions. He not 
only sat on the curbstone but he talked to 
the man on the street in his own idiom. 

Human interest is a great leavener. It 
brings subjects, frequently outside the in- 
terest of the man on the street, closer to 
his range. Shakespeare was a past master 
of this. Lofty poet, erudite philosopher, he 
kept the pedestrian-quality because he was 
pedestrian himself. He may not have writ- 
ten down to the masses, but he certainly 
wrote for them. 

Now, to be sure, unless with all this, an 
author has wings to his spirit, his rank as 
an artist will remain low. Mere skill in 
local color is only a handmaid to creative 
writing. 

Pulp magazines are filled with writers 
who can adequately camouflage with local 
color. So are the comic-strips. But the 
Galsworthys, the Thomas Hardys, the Tol- 
stoys are the realists who have wings to 
their spirit. They are the Rembrandts, the 
Michaelangelos of literature. 

But to get back to human interest as ap- 
plied to reader interest. Whatever its chem- 
istry, whatever its source, it is the ingre- 
dient that brings the flush of life to writing. 

It is the ingredient which caused that 
woman to write: Why did you use my 
Butch in your story, even to his big ears? 

































NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A 


r SHAT much predicted magazine 
boom is well in the future, still. Pa- 
per and press-time troubles continue 

to harass publishers. So the new titles are 

slower to make their appearances than 
many expected. 

MacFadden Publications is planning to 
launch a new monthly in August or Sep- 
tember, titled Sport. It will cover all 
phases of athletic events, with emphasis on 
the most popular spectator sports. And it 
will stress the human interest side of people 
in athletics, their personalities, biographical 
angles. And though great figures of the 
past will find space, too, most of the book 
will take present-day figures. The Ameri- 
can tendency to hero-worship should make 
such a magazine a natural. Material of 
this sort has appeared throughout the gen- 
eral magazine field, but no one publication 
has concentrated on it. 

A considerable portion of the feature 
material will be ordered from well-known 
sports figures—for the present anyway. And 
little or no fiction is to be printed. But 
there will be a market for free-lance writ- 
ers, especially in short material and back- 
of-the-book stuff. The short features of 
400 to 500 words are most open. And car- 
toons of the gag variety will be wanted too, 
as well as some filler material. All must 
be definitely related to the world of sports, 
preferably with relation to personalities. It 
is best to query the editor first, before sub- 
mitting any material. Lengths of feature 
material will average 2,000 words or under, 
depending on the material available. 

The new Sport will be similar in format 
to the other MacFadden books, and will 
sell for 25 cents. Pictures will be used for 
illustration, and also in picture-stories. But 
this will not, in the accepted sense of the 
word, be a “picture” magazine. The edi- 
torial formula will be “simple, straight- 
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forward writing of the best material that 
can be bought.” Rates of payment will be 
good, with checks on acceptance. 

Ernest V. Heyn is editor-in-chief. He is 
just back from three and a half years Army 
Service, in which he had risen to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. But previously, he had 
an exciting career in the magazine field, 
having acted as editor-in-chief of Liberty 
(when owned by MacFadden) and as su- 
pervising editor of the MacFadden maga- 
zines. Queries about Sport should go to Mr. 
Heyn at 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

The pocket-size monthly, In Short, has 
revised its policy so completely since its 
first appearance with the April issue, that 
it deserves immediate relisting as a new 
market. From the second issue on, half 
the contents at least will be original ma- 
terial. Though it covers a wide range of 
subject, there will be a definite leaning 
toward features about the entertainment 
world. The most important angle to note 
is its liking for writing in a sardonically 
humorous tone, or in a satiric vein. Stories 
may give a chuckle or outright laugh, or be 
of the “giant killer” variety, laying bare 
with the scalpel. 

The editor of Jn Short, Lyon Mearson, 
tells me that he expects to have a hard 
time finding good writers who can satisfy 
his demands. “We'll have to use the trial 
and error system,” he says, “and feel our 
way toward the perfect combinations which 
will create an individual type of publica- 
tion. It might take as much as a year. So 
writers should follow the magazine from 
month to month, and not try to judge its 


needs by any one issue—not for a while.” 


Mr. Mearson, who has built up success- 
ful careers for himself both as an editor 
and as a writer of slick-paper material, is 
the sort of editor who really likes to talk 
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over ideas with his writers. He’d much 
rather have them come in if possible—with 
an appointment first, please! But in any 
case, a query helps, he thinks. 

Lengths for original material for In Short 
run to 2,000 words, or a top of 2,500. But 
a good average is 1,200. Cartoons and jokes 
may also find a market here. Payment, as 
well as reports, are rapid. Rates are mostly 
by arrangement now, “at good standard 
prices.” For instance, an article of 1,200 
words would bring around $100. This 
magazine belongs to the Farrell group. But 
the editorial offices are at 48 East 43d 
Street, New York 17. 

The New Books Digest is just what its 
title indicates—condensed versions of four 
of the latest books. It is put out by Pub- 
lishers Service Co., at 75 West Street, New 


.York 6. Paul Sarazen is executive vice- 


president and editor. Henry Walsh Lee is 
associate editor. These are the same people 
who publish the pocket-size Facts and Read 
magazines. 

This digest is a monthly, selling for 35 
cents. The large newspaper ads which are 
being used to promote its sale, state that 
“special royalty arrangements are made 
with the author and publisher,” who “re- 
ceive guarantees ranging up to $6,000 for a 
single best-seller.” Such arrangements about 
reprint rights are made through the origi- 
nal publisher. 

The picture type of magazine is invad- 
ing many specialized fields. Tele-Pix is a 
new picture magazine for the television 
field. It is planned for May first appear- 
ance. It is being put out by the Tele-Pix 
Publishing Co., 226 East 26th Street, New 
York 16. ‘ 

Our World is a new “Picture Magazine 
for the Negro Family.” April is the first 
issue. John P. Davis is publisher, for Our 
World Publishing Company, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York 18. This new monthly is 
in the flat format, similar to Look, and in- 
cludes features of interest to women, teen- 
agers, Veterans, small children. The whole 
magazine is notably dignified and serious 
in tone, and indicative of the growing im- 
portance of the specialized Negro press. 
Robert Lowndes, editor of a group of 
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men’s action pulps for Columbia Publica- 
tions, announces that several titles are be- 
ing revived—in particular, Super Sports, 
for which he now needs copy. This is a bi- 
monthly. It uses sports fiction with an 
adult slant. Good writing here must in- 
clude attention to characterization and con- 
vincing plot. Off-field situations are per- 
haps even more important for the adult 
type of sports fiction than the big-game 
scenes. Best lengths now are the shorts up 
to 6,000 words, with an occasional novelet 
to 10,000, but more of about 8,000. A 
very few short factual articles of unusual 
interest will also be considered. These 
should keep under 2,000 words. Payment 
is on acceptance now, at a cent a word and 
up. Address: 241 Church Street, New 
York 13. 

Mr. Lowndes also is considering material 
for Crack Detective and Famous Western. 
Payment is on acceptance, at a cent and up. 
He says he will match rates in the field. 

The Home Garden is a very attractive 
pocket-size monthly, which is not as well 
known as it deserves because sold only by 
subscription. It was started in 1943, and its 
editorial offices at 444 Madison Avenue 
(New York 22) are as pleasant as any one 
can find. Though much of its material is 
written on assignment, there is a free-lance 
market for material with a fresh approach 
—particularly the personal angle of what 
the writer has done herself. Lengths are 
fairly short. Though some features run 
1,500 to 2,000 words, less than that would 
stand a better chance of sale. Payment is 
on aceeptance, varying according to ma- 
terial. . 

Photographic illustrations, both black 
and white and color, are used. But they 
must be very good, and of real illustrative 
value. Detail and accuracy are important. 
On any that aré right for the magazine, 
payment is over and above the word rate 
for text. F. F. Rockwell is the editor. 

Ken Crossen has an open market for 
short-shorts of 1,400 to 1,500 words for his 
four comic publications, with payment at 
$25 apiece. These include Green Lama 
and Atoman under the imprint of Crossen 
Publications, Inc., and Golden Lad and 
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Comic Land under Fact & Fiction Publi- 
cations. Address: 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

Mr. Crossen is no longer publishing any 
of the 25 cent reprint books. He decided 
this type of publication just did not fit well 
with his interest in the new organization, 
Mystery Writers of America Inc., which 
he helped organize. 

Argosy has had a hectic time finding re- 
newed press-time and has been out in the 
cold for several months—though meantime 
going ahead with buying for future issues. 
Now things are all sunny-side up once 
more, and the next issue, dated May, 
should be on the stands by the last week in 
March. 


Just to refresh your memories after this 
forced vacation, here’s the average line-up 
for an issue: two book-length novels of 
20,000 to 25,000 words, three novelets of 
10,000 to 12,000 words, eight shorts, one 
serial, three articles, 22 short features, and 
a dozen or more cartoons. That’s a lot of 
wordage. And it should attract plenty of 
writers, as rates of payment are good and 
very prompt, even though not in a class 
with the top slicks. 

Almost any type of fiction with adult 
slant and masculine appeal might fit in. 
Right now, the big needs are for good mys- 
tery novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 words. 
Also, stimulating modern adventure stories 
which forget the war. And don’t yip about 
that last phrase, please. No fictional treat- 
ment of the war will be able to vie with 
the interest which the fact material is go- 
ing to continue to hold for the next few 
years. 

Variety, in the masculine fiction field, 
is the keynote of Argosy today. Rogers 
Terrill is managing editor. Lillian Genn is 
in charge of non-fiction. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

B. E. C. Publishing Co. is the name now 
under which are published those little 
magazines formerly announced as being 
put out by E. Robert Rubin, publisher. 
Scientific Detective Magazine and Best 
Stories are the titles presenting a free-lance 
market. There has also been a change of 
editors. Neither Edgar Rosston nor C. B. 
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Yorke are associated any longer with this 
company. Lucille V. Tolces is managing 
editor. 


For Best Stories Miss Tolces wants any 
sort of clean, wholesome fiction with family 
appeal. It may be rural, love, adventure, 
Western, mystery. Any locale or period 
may be acceptable. Lengths vary from 
1,000 to 5,000 words. Payment is a half- 
cent per word, on acceptance. The maga- 
zine has 144 pages—a lot of reading matter. 
Copies should have been available on the 
stands before you read this. 

The other open market is Scientific De- 
tective Magazine, also a monthly. This one 
is available only by subscription, 25 cents 
per copy. Though an occasional reprinted 
article appears, most of the contents is 
original. Stories should be logical and 
clean. Editor, lengths, payment are the 
same as for Best Stories. But this one is 
only 66 pages, and looks very thin for the 
money. B.E.C. Publishing Co. is located 
at 1745 Broadway, New York 19. 

John Burr wants cartoonists to know that 
they are particularly welcome to the pages 
of Street & Smith’s Western Story Maga- 
zine. The market also continues steady, 
though not too large, for shorts to 4,500 
words and novelets between 7,500 and 
8,500 words. Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Modern Screen, like all fan magazines, 
buys most of its material from accredited 
Hollywood writers. But it has an open 
market for those little boxed items, “I Saw 
It Happen,” which almost anyone might 
chance to have material for. These pay $5 
apiece. Adress: Dell Publishing Co., 149 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. The top- 
circulation fan magazine! 

The recent situation on Mademoiselle 
ought to be a good lesson for rumor- 
mongers who go around whispering, “Did 
you hear—” Because it just isn’t so, as 
they could have found out in no time flat 
by asking a question or two. What hap- 
pened was that the Conde Nast Press de- 
cided to give its time to its own publica- 
tions, leaving Mademoiselle to shift for her- 
self—which the lady managed to do quite 
well. Common sense should have told peo- 
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ple that Street & Smith would not drop 
so valuable a property, into which the 
company has poured huge sums of money. 
But it’s just a reflection of how hectic 
publishing conditions have been, that peo- 
ple believed a rumor so readily. 

Mademoiselle is edited for intelligent, 
capable young women of 18 to 35. An 
alert, progressive type, earning their own 
living for the most part. The college grad- 
uate, career-girl type. Its editorial policy 
is flexible and open-minded. Fiction must 
be well written, and not molded on form- 
ulas, to appeal here. Non-fiction is a wide 
field. Any subject except fashion or beauty 
is open. But an outline first, please, or a 
talk with the editor. Whole issues of this 
monthly are planned around particular sub- 
jects; hence the shot-in-the-dark subject 
usually fails to hit the target. 

Lengths for fiction run from 1,500 to 
3,500 words; for completed articles from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Payment varies 
with the material. Front-of-the-book short 
stories begin at about $200; the back-of- 
the-book short casuals $50 to $100. Checks 
are on acceptance. Betsy Talbot Blackwell 
is the editor; George Davis is associate and 
fiction editor, Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

That age group, 18 to 35, is the biggest 
magazine-reading public, according to the 
polls which many magazines are going in 
for nowadays. This seems to be especially 
true in the women’s monthlies. To help 
writers meet the requirements of Secrets, 
its editor, Rose Wyn, has summarized them 
in a convenient list of Do’s and Don’t’s: ° 

1. Do choose realistic problems and 
realistic characters—no puppets who are 
moved around to fit a plot. 

2. Do strive to make your narrator a 
sympathetic character. 

3. Do have your main characters Ameri- 
can. Foreign settings are good, but don’t 
go too far afield on your main characters. 

4. Do choose problems dealing with 
courtship, marriage, and family life that 
will hit home with our readers and be 
easily recognized by them. Avoid prob- 
lems that are too remote from the reader. 

5. Do let your stories reflect present-day 
trends. 
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6. Do keep shorts under 6,500 words, 
and novelets within the 10,000-word limit. 

7. Do get your situation across as quickly 
as possible. Avoid draggy beginnings and 
tedious flashbacks. 

8. Don’t write the negative, depressing 
type of story that leaves the reader with a 
feeling of futility. 

9. Do think of your audience when you 
write. And write what will interest them. 

10. Do write from the heart—not with 
your tongue in your cheek. 

Reports and payments are speedy, with 
checks at 2% cents per word, and up. 
There is also a big market for articles of 
about 1,000 words, and fillers from 200 to 
500 words, on all subjects relating to the’ 
personal lives of women today; courtship, 
marriage, personality, health, charm, home- 
making, children, and family. Address 
manuscripts for Secrets to 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 18. 

It’s a good thing for Marie Antoinette 
Park that her boss lets her do a lot of her 
editorial work at home. She is such a 
friendly, chatty sort of person that she 
could talk all day to any writer who 
chances to catch her at the office. And 
that’s no way to get out three love maga- 
zines, besides doing some writing of her 
own on the side. 

‘She edits Gay Love, Ideal Love and Ro- 
mantic Love Stories for Columbia Publica- 
tions at 241 Church Street, New York 13. 
She is very much in the market for short- 
shorts and for shorts up to 3,000 words. 
Her stories are a little different, on the 
whole, from the general run of the field. 
Study them -before submitting. 

Any sort of heroine may fit in, so long 
as the writing is subjective and the main 
theme is love, love, love. Keep the hero in 
the story, too! Right there on paper. Too 
many stories, according to Miss Park, let 
the hero go roaming in some unrecorded 
vacuum, leaving the heroine to carry the 
brunt of the plot all by herself. The result 
—usually an uninteresting story. 

These magazines do use longer stories, 
as well. But it is much harder to sell them 
here. The editor likes to get acquainted 
over the shorts. She pays from a cent up, 
and matches an author’s rates. No articles 
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for this market. But some short verse, 
mostly under 16 lines; 25 cents a line. 

Most of Popular Publication’s War Serv- 
ice editors are back again in the old spots. 
John Bender is editing Detective Tales and 
Dime Mystery. George Murphy is hand- 
ling Ace-High and .44 Western. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

So much of the material for the big- 
circulation picture magazines is prepared 
by their large and highly trained staffs, 
that the free-lance has little opportunity 
to sell anything more than ideas. But an 
additional reason may be the lack of 
knowledge on the part of the writer as to 
what to submit. Too many articles come 
in to Look, according to Dan Fowler, 
which are based on fictional dialog. (And 
he ought to have the answers, being assist- 
ant editor in charge of copy.) Look goes 
behind the news, and takes the analytical 
approach. And everything must be the 
kind of article which is visualized, though 
the pictures themselves may be often sup- 
plied by the editor, even in the instances 
where the idea has been bought. “So little 
comes in,” complains Mr. Fowler, “which 
even approaches what Look can consider. 
Why don’t writers follow the writers’ mag- 
azines ?” 

I have another suggestion for all those 
who have a specific interest in either the 
picture magazines or in picture articles for 
any market. Get a copy of The Technique 
of the Picture Story—a Practical Guide to 
the Production of Visual Articles, by Daniel 
D. Mich and Edwin Eberman, of Look 
Magazine. McGraw-Hill published it re- 
cently, at $3.50, and did a beautiful job, 
too. This is the one (and so far as I know 
the only) book in this field, and it covers 
the subject so very well that it is really a 
must-own number. Every phase of the 
picture story is thoroughly illustrated. In 
fact, the book itself is a perfect example of 
the visual article! 

Four executives of Henry Holt & Co. 
have withdrawn to form a new book pub-. 
‘lishing house: William Sloane Associates. 
The partners are William Sloane, Helen 
Taylor, Keith Jennison, and Norman Hood, 
all of- whom held important positions with 
Holt, and have had excellent experience in 
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the book world. The new firm expects to 
publish its first books in the fall, concen- 
trating at first on general “trade” publica- 
tions. After April first, its offices will be at 
93 Park Avenue, New York 16. (This is 
near 40th Street.) 

Henry Holt & Co. expects to continue 
its trade publishing under the presidency 
of Joseph A. Brandt, who joined the com- 
pany last year. He was formerly director 
of the University of Chicago Press. Ad- 
dress of this company is 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. 

A. A. Wyn, publisher of Current Books, 
Inc., has acquired control of L. B. Fischer 
Publishing Corp. The latter will maintain 
offices at its present address, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Random House has bought the palatial 
Fahnestock house at 457 Madison Avenue 
(New York 22), and plans to move its edi- 
torial offices there about May first. Its 57th 
Street building was sold; the tenants being 
forced to seek other addresses. This new 
one is something just right for Cinderella’s 
ball. But try and keep your mind on the 
details of a contract while you sweep up 
those magnificent marble stairs. Bennett 
Cerf is editor of Random House. 

James W. Poling, formerly managing 
editor of Doubleday & Co., has joined the 
George Macy Companies as manager of the 
Heritage Press. This is at 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

The Cornell Maritime Press has an- 
nounced the establishment of a trade de- 
partment, to be headed by Robert F. Cor- 
nell, son of the publisher, Felix M. Cornell. 
The address is 241 West 23rd Street, New 
York 11. 

Whittlesey House and the new Science 
Illustrated are joining to sponsor the Fel- 
lowship awards for books on scientific sub- 
jects written for the layman. The first prize 
has been increased from $5,000 to $10,000 
—nice plum. $1,000 each goes to all other 
projects accepted for publication. 10,000 
words of the manuscript, together with a 
complete plan of the book, may be sub- 
mitted any time up to the closing date, 
which is November 1, 1946. For complete 
details of the contest, write to the Science 
Editor, Whittlesey House, 330 West 42nd 
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Street, New York 18. 

The Norton Medical Award for 1947 is 
now under way, and is open to any profes- 
sional worker in the field of medicine. 
Those interested may obtain full details by 
writing to W. W. Norton & Co., at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. The contest is 
planned ‘to encourage the writing of books 
on medicine and the medical profession for 
the laymen. The award is $3,500. The 
closing date is November 1, 1946. 

Modern Romances is running a story 
contest, which starts on April 15th, with 
the announcement in the May issue. The 
unusual feature of this contest and one 
which ought to be popular with writers: 
Instead of one big first prize, there are 
three of them—for a thousand dollars each. 
There are also four second prizes at $750 
each and eight third prizes of $500 each. 

Types of stories liked in this market were 
in last month’s Market Letter. And it 











"It's some theory of his about blood rushing to his head giving him story ideas.” 





would be a good idea to study the maga- 
zine, too. Lengths include the book-length 
of 15,000 to 20,000 words; novelets of 
10,000 to 12,000; shorts of 5,000 to 8,000. 
People assume that the prizes go to the 
longer stories, but the editor assures me 
that this is by no means a sure thing. The 
prize awards go to the stories which are 
outstandingly best. 

Entries should be marked as a Contest 
Entry. They are considered for publica- 
tion, however, as fast as they come in, and 
those accepted are paid for at the current 
rate of 3 cents a word and up. After the 
contest closes, on August 1, 1946, prize 
money in excess of the regular rate will be 
paid. Even on the longest stories, the bal- 
ance makes a nice sum and worth top 
effort. Hazel Berge edits Modern Romances 
for Dell Publishing Company, at 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16. 



























WROTE my first story when I was 
nine. 

I was a skinny, unattractive child 
with too-big eyes and a pigtail that looked 
like it weighed more than the rest of me. 
On top of that, my farmer parents, who 
were Norwegian immigrants and the salt of 
the earth, had a joint inferiority complex of 
gargantuan proportions, which they passed 
on to me intact. So one day in school I 
looked at the clean backs of my arithmetic 
papers and thought with native thriftiness 
that it was a shame to throw them away. 
That was the moment when it started, this 
incurable itch to put words on paper, for 
I thought, “If I used this paper to write a 
story, I could write about a girl like me, 
and make it come out right.” 

So I wrote a story about a girl who was 
snubbed by her mates, who, at a picnic, 
rescued a drowning baby and forthwith be- 
came a heroine, admired by her elders and 
sought after by her contemporaries. I have 
since learned that, for me at least, the best 
writing comes out of frustration always. I 
have also learned that most of the elements 
of a good story were present in that yarn. 
I gave it to my teacher to read, for I dis- 
covered that it wasn’t enough to write for 
myself ; I wanted a reader. She handed it 
back to me a few days later with errors in 
spelling and punctuation carefully marked, 
but without comment. It was, I suppose, 
my first rejection slip, and it left me puz- 
zled, but not too hurt ; for I had had pleas- 
ure in the writing. That, too, has stood me 
in good stead. I wrote a couple more for 
the same reason. I wish I had kept them. 

But the first story I wrote to sell came 
much later. I had left the farm and gone 


to the city, which was the fulfillment of one“ 


of my little-girl dreams. I got a job, and 
immediately began to live life, instead of 
reading about it in books, which was a far 
healthier thing to do and lots more fun. 


Third Rung from the Bottom 


By EVIS JOBERG 
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After three or four years of having a most 
marvelous time I married Prince Charming 
himself, and promptly went to work on a 
Small Image. The Prince was a Merchant 
Seaman, away for weeks at a time; so I 
had lots of time to rediscover the fun of 
reading. One day I read a confession mag- 
azine. There was a contest; “stories out 
of your own life,” it said, and hand-written 
scripts were acceptable. (I didn’t type.) 

So I wrote a story which I fancied was 
much like the ones I had read in the maga- 
zine, only better, about the kind of people 
I wished I knew but didn’t. When it came 
back (with speed and a printed rejection 
slip), I felt only astonishment, (Clearly 
there had been a slip-up.) I wrote another 
ditto. Results were also ditto. Annoyed, I 
repeated. So did they. Then I climbed the 
first rung of the writer’s ladder. I realized 
that writing was a business, that it ap- 
parently followed rules of some sort; and I 
discovered WriTErR’s DicEst. 

Eventually, between babies and house- 
work and visits home by the Prince, I be- 
gan to write again. But with a difference. 
Now I tried to write what some editor 
might want. I switched to love stories be- 
cause I felt that I knew enough about that 
subject at least to write without pulling any 
boners. I aimed at the pulps, because the 
agents with whom I was experimenting 
seemed to consider them easier to hit. I 
learned to use a typewriter. And I wrote 
and wrote. I was climbing the second rung 
of the ladder: learning the feel of words, 
learning my own limitations, getting the 
rudiments of technique. Eventually I 
settled with one agent; before long he sold 
a couple of my love pulps. I had already 
sold a few articles. 

By this time the images had multiplied 
to three. The Prince had “swallowed the 
anchor” to our mutual delight, and was 
now a real, sure-enough husband, coming 
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home to dinner every night. We moved 
from Seattle to San Francisco, and once 
more I had the time of my life just having 
fun. A year whistled by in which I read 
WD faithfully but wrote not at all. Notice 
in the Forum department of a Writer’s 
Workshop attracted me, and I went, I 
listened, and then again—I wrote. 


And I climbed up to rung three. Rung 
one had knocked the nonsense out of me. 
Rung two had given me a general knowl- 
edge of the materials with which I pro- 
posed to work, and my own particular 
shortcomings in handling those materials. 
It had also given me a little self-confidence. 
Now, at rung three, I have settled down to 
learn my job—to learn how to write. 


I have often wished that WD would 
imitate the editors of some of the pulps in 
putting out an annual, apart from the Year 
Book, in which they would reprint the best 
of articles appearing in the preceding 
year. I should like to make a lot of nomina- 
tions for that book. Among the ones I 
would like to see reprinted are—no, on 
second thought I’m not going to list them, 
because if you don’t have access to those 
issues it’ll only make you mad, and if you 
have, you won’t forget °em anyway.* But 
out of the two dozen or so that have really 
clicked with me, I have evolved a method 
of working and studying which is paying 
dividends to me, and which gives me that 
necessary assurance that I am accompkish- 
ing something in the hours I steal for writ- 
ing. My own plan has four sections. May- 
be they will help you. 


First. Study. I used to read that word 
and wonder in anguish, “Sure, study, but 
how? What shall I look for? How does one 
study a published story?” Well, I’ve found 
some things that help me really learn from 
the stories I read. None of these, I hasten 
to add, are original with me ; they are com- 
posites of the helpful articles I’ve read, and 
advice generously handed me by profes- 
sionals and others. 





*Would you like to own a book containing the 
25 best articles from WRITER'S DIGEST for the past 
25 years? Which articles should be included? Your 
c ts are wel —Ed. 
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Take openings, for example. I read the 
the first paragraph or two of a new story. 
Then I stop and ask myself, what is the 
mood of this story going to be? How do 
I know? How much information do I now 
have concerning the characters, story prob- 
lem, locale? Which words gave me that 
information? I’ve learned plenty from this 
study. Had you ever noticed, for instance, 
how many of the best stories open with a 
sentence which gives you the feeling that 
you are cutting in on a scene which is al- 
ready in progress? 

“He angled his car into Laurie’s drive- 
way, cut the engine, and sat motionless, 
his hands relaxed on the wheel.” So begins 
“Pink Dust,’ by Marian Sims in March 
American. You cut into the scene where 
he is reaching the end of a drive; you are 
immediately concerned with trying to fill 
in what has gone before, in what is already 
occuring. Action! “He raised his hand to 
knock at the heavy door, but it flew open 
in his face and a woman’s untidy head was 
thrust around it.” He is already on the 
porch when we see him. The play is under 
way. 

Another hint that has paid off under the 
heading of study goes like this. Taking 
four pencils with different colored leads, 
I begin to re-read a story I enjoyed. All 
action words are underlined with red; 
direct description with green ; conversation 
with purple; and narration with yellow. 
Every word in the story is underlined with 
the proper color; some of them with two 
colors. This study will probably amaze you 
as much as-it did me. Which of the four 
do you think predominates? Try it and 
see! 

Often the thing that keeps my story from 
selling is not the idea or the plot, but my 
handling of it. This was made painfully 
clear to me some months ago when I wrote 
what I knew should be a good story, only 
to find it unsalable. A friend who is a pro- 
fessional took the same plot, wrote it up 
(with my permission, of course), and sold 
it first trip out for $650.00. He gave me a 
percentage on the sale, but I felt that I 
should have paid him for what I learned in 
comparing the two versions. ; 
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I felt when I started my version that the 
idea was a short-short; and it should be 
worth about 1300 words. It was one of 
those “naturals” that come to a writer now 
and then, and I wrote it straight through 
at one sitting. It ran to 2700 words. And it 
was exactly the way I wanted it. “Cut,” 
said my agent, Mr. Lenniger. So I tried. 
I really and truly tried. But that was one 
of the stories I fell in love with, and I 
simply couldn’t leave out a word. 


A professional writer friend took the 
plot almost exactly as it stood and wrote it 
in about i500 words. And the emotional 
impact of the story was tripled. I had used 
two backgrounds—in a short-short. He used 
one and brought in the rest of the informa- 
tion in a flashback. The only other major 
change he made was in the ending. I left 
the main character worrying about one of 
her misdeeds. He had her make a sacrifice 
to set her misdeed right. This main char- 
acter was a little girl, and I think my 
friends would agree that in real life my 
ending would have been true to what a 
little girl would do; but his story ending 
was correct of course. I could fairly see the 
nice old ladies who read it dab at their 
eyes and say “Poor child. Wasn’t she 
sweet?” 


I have a passionate admiration for this 
professional ability to whittle a story down 
to its essentials, making every word—yes, 
every comma—add to the single story 
effect. Nowhere, I find, is there a wider 
gulf between my knowing and my doing. 


Working to overcome this weakness of 
handling, I read a short story of the type 
I write, reading it rapidly and at one sit- 
ting. I then go straight to the typewriter 
and write the story from memory. Then I 
compare the two, to discover where mine 
is different. Finally I copy the published 
story word for word. This gives me the 
feel of how it ought to be written. I know 
a teacher of retarded children who teaches 
them to make numerals and letters by 
writing these on a sheet of paper and then 
requiring the children to trace the figures 
over and over until they have the very feel 
of them in their-hands. Copying published 
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stories does that for me. 

Second. Curiosity. This is especially 
helpful in mastering motivation and in 
getting story ideas. I am forever asking 
myself, why did Soandso do that? This 
is especially revealing when a_ general 
course of action is considered, rather than 
what may be merely an impulsive act. I 
know an executive who is forever trying to 
sabotage the efforts of any really capable 
assistant assigned to help him, although he 
does it under the guise of having un- 
bounded confidence in the assistant. Why? 
Jealousy? Why is he jealous? Is he aware 
of what he is doing, or is it subconscious? 
I know a really brilliant woman chemist 
who is married to a stupid, careless, unat- 
tractive man. Why did she marry him? 
And why does she continue to stay with 
him, apparently content? 


Equally helpful is my “what-if?” curi- 
osity. What if Bill Jones, who has breezed 
through life with a minimum of trouble 
because he has that indefinable knack of 
making everyone love him, were thrust 
into a situation where he was resented and 
suspected because of his friendly ways? 
What if a girl who has a morbid fear of 
crowds, due to some incident in her past, 
falls in love with a man who is an idol in 
the entertainment world? I used that one 
in a love story which was a pretty good 
story despite poor handling, and was one 
of the few I have sold. Put people into 
impossible situations, work ’em out, and 
plot will never worry you. 


Third. Practice. Stories are made up of 
different parts—openings, dialogue, high 
emotional scenes, etc. Some will come 
easily for you, others must be fought for. 
Rung two will have taught you what you 
need most; or perhaps an honest writer 
friend can tell you, or your agent-critic. 
Right now I’m working on conveying emo- 
tion. Since the purpose of fiction is to 
make the reader feel, this would seem to 
be of importance to every writer. How do 
you feel when you are “mad enough to 
spit,” for instance? Some writer friends 
and I got to discussing this one day and 
were surprised to learn that we all had 
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quite different physical reactions to anger. 
One girl said she had a sensation of chill, 
as if a cold wind was blowing across her 
shoulders. A man said that the cords in 
his neck grow painfully taut, so that he 
has difficulty in breathing. A lovely young 
miss said that tears spring to her eyes the 
instant she gets mad, and that makes her 
madder—and then she must talk fast be- 
fore she begins to cry! 

I think the most valuable single exercise 
I have found fits in right here. Every night, 
just before I retire, I sit down at my type- 
writer for a few minutes. Mentally re- 
viewing the day, I pick out the incident 
that made me feel most keenly, and try 
to write it up in such a way that someone 
else, reading it, would feel as I did at the 
moment. No story, no plot; just the reason 
for the emotion, then a description of the 
accompanying sensations and reactions, and 
the final action. Those that bear re-reading 
a month later go into my files, where they 
often serve handily when a story character 
gets fractious. These bits run all the way 
from annoyance at a trivial happening to 
biting anger; from amusement at an adult 
observation from the lips of my ten-year- 
old, to burning anxiety at sudden illness. 

Fourth. Writing. Mastering the tech- 
nique of each part of a story doesn’t mean, 
I find to my sorrow, that you can sit right 
down and combine the parts and come out 
with a good story, any more than being an 
expert flour-sifter and shortening-creamer 
guarantees a perfect cake. In making a 
cake or a story, the method of combining 
the ingredients seems to be of paramount 
importance. So the final phase of my own 
plan for learning is just—writing stories. 
Whole stories, from plot and characters to 
final fade-out line. I start each one in a 
fine burst of loving enthusiasm ; this, boys 
and girls, is IT! I finish it in a tizzy of 
despair; why, oh why is it so difficult to 
string words together so that they will say 
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exactly what I want them to say? But 
fortunately, by the time I write the last line 
of this story there is always another idea 
burning holes in the pockets of my mind, 
and so the one that just fell flat doesn’t 
really matter. This next one, you see, will 
be something—well, something! 

Third rung from the bottom. That isn’t 
much on the writer’s ladder; for this is no 
kitchen step-ladder with four rungs and a 
place to sit down. Seems to me, looking 
up, that it is more like an extension ladder. 
By the time you get to what looks like the 
dizzy top from down here, there will prob- 
ably be a whole new section of rungs shoot- 
ing up above you. I hope so! 

To get back to the study plan. It has 
done certain concrete things for me. It 
has taught me more in months than I had 
learned in several previous years. It has in- 
creased my facility with words. I no longer 
have to fight myself and my Woodstock ; 
we are instead a team. Most significant 


of all, I can see improvement in my own 


work over each four-week period. 

Maybe this seems like an awful lot of 
time to spend on finger exercises. I know 
one amateur who says he never writes a 
single word that he doesn’t hope and expect 
to sell. Well, maybe. My plan has one 
thing to recommend it, however, besides 
what I can see that it is doing for me: it 
has worked for others, for it is made up of 
suggestions from people who are now well 
up the ladder. And I’m willing to bet that 
I’ll get there faster this way than if I went 
on banging my head against the wall of 
rejections. I’ll wager, too, that if just half 
of the semi-pro writers to whom this system 
makes sense actually try it, this third rung 
is going to get awfully gosh-darn crowded 
soon. 

But that’s all right with me. You see, 
I’ve already got one foot on the fourth 
rung, where most of what I write is good 
enough to be worth revising! 











little cashable slips from editors is 

quite a trick, and a sure-fire way to 
pull it is to have one or more writing spe- 
cialties up your sleeve. 

Oh? Afraid you'll be tagged as the 
Authority on Irradiated Birdseed? The 
working-magic-with-specialties act isn’t that 
cramped. But suppose you come backstage 
and see for yourself. 

Take careers, one of my month-in- 
month-out best sellers. The way I’ve kept 
the topic flexible is sawing it in half... 
writing up unusual, little known careers, 
or behind-the-scenes stories of the more 
well-known, supposedly standardized ca- 
reers. The gimmick in this or in any of a 
thousand other subjects you might choose 
as your specialty is in getting an angle, then 
going after the facts firsthand. 

Currently on the stands is the “Arthur 
Murray Popularity Book” with a reprint of 
my “Arthur Murray Girl” which originally 
appeared as the feature article in Decem- 
ber, 1944, She. For over two decades Arthur 
Murray has been a public byword and has 
been written up in dozens of articles. But 
no one had thought of doing one on the 
girls who taught you to “foxtrot in one 
easy lesson.” I made an appointment at 11 
East 43rd Street, N. Y. C., headquarters of 
America’s most famous school of social 
dancing. 

To get most out of the interview, I 
planned the main points in my article in 
advance—answers to questions that would 
be of interest both to prospective Arthur 
Murray instructors and the people reading 
for entertainment, period. So the morning 
I walked into the lavish reception room 
that looked like a set for a Technicolor 
production, I was armed with the following 
questionnaire : 


C ONSISTENTLY collecting those nice 
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1) What’s a private Arthur Murray 
studio like (the actual physical sur- 
roundings in which the dance 
teacher works) ? 

2) What’s a typical teaching day like? 

3) When did the Arthur Murray girl 
first appear on the dancing horizon? 
(Fadeback. ) 

4) What’s the average age of the teach- 
ers? 

5) How many Arthur Murray teachers 
are there? 

6) How long is the teacher-training 
period? 

7) What special qualifications must you 
pass to be in line for training? 

8) If you qualify, what’s the training 
period like? 

9) What dances must your repertoire 

include? 

Do new teachers have stagefright 

when they face their first students? 

What are the possibilities for promo- 

tion? 

What’s the salary story? 

What’s it like teaching at a branch 

studio? Any different from the main 

New York studio? 

Get some case histories of Arthur 

Murray girls who made good in a 

Big Way. 

What are the special advantages in 

becoming an Arthur Murray Girl? 

(The summing up.) 


12) 
13) 


14) 


To me there was an Alice-in- Wonderland 
quality in going behind the scenes of the 
dancing school I’d always heard about... 
watching lessons in some of the one hun- 
dred and fifty studios that honeycombed 
the building, seeing the surprising large 
office force that was necessary to run the 
details of the organization, visiting the dra- 


































































matic, red-panelled office in which Arthur 
Murray interviews prospective dance teach- 
ers, the pleasant green-draperied room 
from which the tiny ball of fire, Kathryn 
Murray, runs the affairs of the branch 
studios which are to be found in forty 
big cities and sixty-seven seasonal resorts 
throughout the country, and picking out 
photographs for the article from the private 
files with the assistance of Mrs. Murray’s 
dapper brother. 


Did the girls always wear those enchant- 
ing evening gowns that were featured in 
the ads? How many pairs of slippers did 
they dance their way through in a twelve- 
month period? Did men students date the 
Arthur Murray girls? What was their mat- 
rimonial outlook? How many miles did they 
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dance in a year? These would be side dishes 
that would add an extra fillip to the story. 
I sent the questions off airmail, then got to 
work on my first draft. A wealth of facts 
and first-hand impressions made this easy. 
Instead of a factual opening, I chose an 
action springboard: 


A Viennese waltz plays dreamily in the 
background while a handsome young couple 
glide gracefully over the gleaming parquet 
floor. She wears a softly tailored dress in 
cherry red, he is in uniform, There are no 
words between them, but the atmosphere is 
filled with enchantment. Now the tempo of 
the music quickens, and as the soldier swings 
into a complicated variation, he misses a 
step. At once the girl disengages herself. 

“You should have started off on the right 
foot,” she explains in answer to his surprised 
look. Pirouetting across the floor away from 
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him, she illustrates with a little solo of her 
own. 

What a way to show up your partner? 
Well, in this instance the lady in the case is 
paid to do it. She’s an Arthur Murray girl, 
one of the famous Murray dancing instruc- 
tors, and the scene is not a public dance 
floor but a private studio. It’s a bright, 
roomy place with a mirrored wall (the better 
to see yourself in!) ; recorded music is piped 
from a central juke box which simultane- 
ously plays rhumbas, tangos, waltzes and fox- 
trots, and can be switched on in the indi- 
vidual practice rooms according to the needs 
of the lesson. 


When my article reached the historical 
fadeback—the first Arthur Murray girls—I 
decided it would be worth the effort to do 
library research on the fashions of 1923, so 
the “instructors arrived for work in fash- 
ions prompted by the discovery of King 
Tutankamen’s tomb, or in skirts and Rus- 
sian blouses inspired by the Ballet Russe.” 


I was getting ready to sum up ARTHUR 
MURRAY GIRL (the framework of the 
article had followed my questionnaire 
closely) when a prompt and cordial letter 
arrived from Mrs. Murray with the answers 
to my questions, and the following ending 
fell into place: 


A popular belief is that there have been 
many marriages between Arthur Murray 
girls and their students. But this is not the 
case. In fact, having a date with a student 
is strictly taboo. Notwithstanding, the Little 
Boy With the Bow and Arrow still has very 
good hunting in the Murray studios. The 
matches, and there have been a great many 
of them, have taken place between members 
of the faculty. But don’t, whatever you do, 
make the mistake of thinking that the men 
teachers are “softies.” Practically every Mur- 
ray instructor in the Service has a Commis- 
sion. The New York studio alone has con- 
tributed one Colonel, several Majors, and 
many Captains and Lieutenants. 

Added to her many other advantages, the 
Arthur Murray girl travels—three thousand 
miles a year—but she does it all on her own 
two feet, waltzing, rhumba-ing, jitterbug- 
ging, foxtrotting and samba-ing around the 
studio floor to the tune of ten miles a day! 
Yes, join the Arthur Murray girls and your 
heart as well as your feet will be light, and 
you'll not only see the dancing world— 
you'll be a joyous part of it. 


Doing a careful job on your specialty or 
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specialties pays off in more ways than one. 
In the case of ARTHUR MURRAY 
GIRL, it meant having the story chosen as 
the lead feature and promotional article of 
the month, tangible appreciation from the 
Murrays in the shape of six complimentary 
dancing lessons at the nearest branch studio 
for my husband and myself (the ads are if 
anything an understatement . . . my Artistic 
Half, who never before cared for dancing, 
now rhumbas like a Latin—and loves it). 

Then the Murrays invited me to lunch 
with them the next time I was in New 
York, contracted for the reprint rights to 
the article for “The Arthur Murray Popu- 
larity Book.” 


HORTLY after my stimulating lunch- 
eon date the phone rang. It was the 
Murrays’ publicity agency. 

“Interested in writing for a new maga- 
zine?” inquired the gal at the other end 
who had accompanied me on my original 
tour of the Murray studio. 

“Aren’t we all?” I countered. 

She had previously written to tell me 
how happy everyone was about the article 
(the initiative to write it had come from 
me; magazine eds, incidentally, seem to 
have a sixth sense in ferreting out and re- 
jecting a story that is publicity-office in- 
spired. But if it’s your idea and it has the 
editorial O. K., you can get some valuable 
help from the publicity agency in the shape 
of introductions, statistics and research 
data). Now the publicity assistant told me 
she had spoken to an editor of a new maga- 
zine about my work and I now had a con- 
tact there if I’d like to follow it up. 

After This Month (the magazine in ques- 
tion) had bought my first article, I went 
down to 247 Park Avenue for a personal 
interview and to sell Miss Hallen on an 
idea that was connected with my career 
specialty and would tie in very nicely with 
our proposed vacation to Nantucket — a 
human interest story about occupations and 
attitudes on the quaint island that once 
was the home of the whaling Quakers. 
You’ll see the results of my interviews under 
the title “Island Kingdom” in a late spring 
issue of This Month. Tracking down the 
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“Never mind them literary flourishes—just tell ‘em how much dough and where to put it.” 


facts to illustrate the article’s raison d’etre 
or special angle—that Nantucketers con- 
sider themselves members of an independ- 
ent settlement and don’t have a contempo- 
rary slant on careers—proved to be the 
most exciting busman’s holiday I’d had 
since my 1937 trek to Europe. Before the 
week was up I felt like Sherlock Holmes, 
and had made some lasting friends among 
the “moss-covered shellbacks” and “scrub- 
oakers” who belong to the island’s perma- 
nent population. 

Still think a specialty act is monotonous 





or one-sided? Not when it can take you to 
two such widely divergent places as a 
sophisticated studio of the dance in New 
York and‘a cooper shop on an island fifty- 
seven miles out at sea. But those were just 
two examples. Take “What’s Cooking In 
Careers?” which appeared in June 745 
She. To get the data for this article took 
six months of personal survey work—inter- 
viewing hotel heads, men and women res- 
tauranteurs, going behind the scenes into 
the kitchens of the country’s finest eating 
places, and corresponding with First Ladies 
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in Food all across the country along with 
completing the regular quota of short-term 
articles. 

Originally I was going to do a story on 
women chefs, but in the course of my 
sleuthing, I uncovered the fact that “if your 
favorite pastime has been concocting de- 
licious and out-of-the-ordinary meals for 
your family and friends, and you vision 
yourself as a Louise of the Waldorf or 
Dorothy of the Belmont-Plaza, the title of 
chef—even with college training in home 
economics—cannot be yours. The profes- 
sion has been one which men have jealously 
guarded for years. Yet, even though they 
are called by other names than chef, women 
haye of late years been the power behind 
the menu in some of the finest eating places 
in the country.” 

The chef by any other name, I discov- 
ered (to quote my article), was 
“ . . a trained dietician who. takes over a 
chef’s duties, has had a four-year college 
course in home economics including classes 
in how to handle people, has also served an 
apprenticeship in a first-class restaurant, but 
her professional title is kitchen supervisor— 
not chef.” 


For leads on women to contact, Gladys 
Gove, vocational advisor of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, sent me a reprint of an 
article from its publication, Independent 
Women, and suggested further sources such 
as Helen Hoagland of the Statler Hotels 
food research department, and Alberta 
MacFarlane, educational director of the 
National Restaurant Association, who 
helped me out with training requirements, 
the salary scale, and a list of approved 
restaurants where women food supervisors 
might serve an apprenticeship. She also 
called my attention to the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts of Congress which 
provide free vocational training. 

The next step was contacting First Ladies 
in Food and getting the set-up in their par- 
ticular eating places—Grace E. Smith of 
the Grace E. Smith Company in Toledo, 
‘Ohio; Lenore Richards and Nola Treat, 
authors of the widely used “Quantity Cook- 
ang” and owners of the Richards-Treat 
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Cafeteria in Minneapolis ; the friendly and 
conscientious woman who runs one of the 
country’s outstanding small restaurants, the 
Maramor in Columbus, and women-staffed 
Stouffer’s and Schrafft’s where I did on- 
location fact gathering. 

The head of an employment bureau 
specializing in placing women in restau- 
rants didn’t have anything new to tell me 
but put me in touch with Miss Farley of 
the Hotel World Review, who did. 


In an up-to-the-minute article like this, 
research had its place. 


It’s a far cry from the temperamental 
chef, Vatel, of the Louis XIV period, who 
committed suicide because a certain fish he 
had ordered for dinner didn’t arrive on time, 
and the hotel kitchens of our own day in 
which male chefs rule as absolute despots, 
to the scientifically run restaurant kitchens 
headed by women. 


ESEARCH paid off to the tune of a 

syndicated radio program, “So You 
Think You Know Fashion,’ a humorous 
historical quiz on clothes and customs with 
a present-day tie-in for up-to-the-minute 
fashion commercials. Overflow bridal facts 
from this resulted in my first sale to 
Mademoiselle—“Look Backward, Angel” 
(April, 41), the first complete story that 
had ever been told in any form (book or 
magazine) of the history of bridal costumes 
and customs. Here again I didn’t offer 
assorted facts to an editor, but had an 
angle—that many of the so-called tradi- 
tional accessories and customs have come 
down to us in greatly changed form. I cast 
the idea in an imaginative framework, 
using as my central figure a modern bride 
who is getting dressed for her wedding (the 
groom wants to see her but mama-in-law- 
to-be says it’s bad luck) and carrying it 
through to the time the bridal couple are 
seen off amid a shower of confetti and old 
shoes. To bring out the contrasts and simi- 
larities between weddings then and now, I 
worked out the article in a series of fade- 

. backs. Here’s one example: 


“When Angela slides into her wedding 
gown, it has been beautifully pressed. Back 
in Roman times, she would have slept in her 
woolen wedding tunic the night before to 















insure a happy married life. In those days, 
too, no matter how wealthy your family, 
your bridal coiffure was arranged by your 
mother and not by a captive Greek hair- 
dresser. The morning of your wedding was 
big doings. Mama arrived on the scene with 
a sword, divided your unwaved hair into six 
strands and covered it with a flame-colored 
. net, announcing in a cheery voice that the 

mists had rolled away and that you would 
have the good fortune of being a bride the 
sun shone on. . . . The veil she pinned on 
your head was flame-colored (not purple 
like those Christian fanatics), and crowned 
with a bridal wreath of verbena and sweet 
marjoram, or myrtle and orange blossoms. 
You had gathered the flowers yourself in the 
early-morning dew to get the creases out of 
your gown. Even if you had slept in it, you 
didn’t want it to look that way when you 
went into the atrium.” 


My third specialty is quizzes. Instead of 
going in for a general information please 
or the usual personality quizzes, I ride my 
history of customs hobby for all it’s worth. 
To mention a few published titles: “Dip 
Into This Bathaquiz’ (the story of bathing 
customs in questions and answers), “Merry 
Quizmas” (Christmas customs through the 
ages with a woman slant). 


Collecting notes and ideas and doing re- 
search on Cut Out Your Own Career (Jan- 
uary, 1946, She), which the editors tire- 
lessly subtitled “A Treasure of Unusual 
Ideas for Those Who Haven’t Found the 
Job,” was the result of my rounding up in 
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the past few years suggestions for part-time 
or full-time work, most of which could be 
carried on at home. The what-to-do’s were 
divided into three groups: tips to those who 
liked to pursue handicrafts or had saleable 
hobbies, those who had organizational abil- 
ity and liked to work with people, and those 
who were an authority on something. 

Besides enlivening your own life and 
putting you in contact with interesting and 
entertaining people—not to mention those 
to whom you can give constructive help 
and new direction—specialties can pay off 
in writing fields other than the one in 
which you may be working. 

I’m slated to deliver a novel with a fic- 
tionized career background come July. But 
the story doesn’t end even there. One of 
my favorite magazine editors, to whom I 
was talking about the book, suggested that 
some of the research and interviews I was 
doing for local color for the novel could 
be carried a little further, and, presto, 
chango, two more article ideas! 

Yes, when you’ve specialties up your 
sleeve, you’ll never run out of ideas. Slowly 
you’ll become the fair-haired girl or boy of 
a set of editors who not only will have a 
receptive ear for your self-inspired sugges- 
tions, but will go out of their way to give 
you leads on articles or stories you might 
do. 

Specialties work magic. Now how about 
getting up an act of your own? 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


For June 


1. ANIMALS AS SLEEPERS. Interview 
the superintendent of local zoo about how much 
animals sleep. Zoo inhabitants that sleep the 
most ; those taking the least amount of shut-eye. 
This is good material for an animal magazine. 

2. AN INSIGHT INTO THE LOCAL 
TELEPHONE OFFICE. How the exchange 
operates, as explained by the manager or the 
dean of employees. Bring out that the principle 
of the telephone was discovered on this day in 
1875. Slant: How telephone facilities played 
an invaluable role in the nation’s war effort. 
This should rate a check from a juvenile publica- 
tion. 

3, JEFFERSON DAVIS’ DAYS AS SEC- 
RETARY OF WAR. Today marks the 138th 
anniversary of the birth of Davis, the head of 
the Southern Confederacy who served as Secre- 
tary of War from 1853 to 1857. His service in 
the Mexican War. 

4, UNUSUAL INDUSTRIES OPERATED 
BY WAR VETERANS IN YOUR SECTION. 
Erection of the plants and their operation ; 
leading features; amount of employment the in- 
dustries provide. 

5, OLDEST MEMBER OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY IN YOUR CITY. His, or her, tastes 
in reading; his favorite authors; the number of 
books he reads annually. Other aged members 
of the library who are remarkable readers. 

6, THE WORK OF THE PAROLE 
BOARD OF YOUR STATE. Slant: How the 
board maintains good morale at the penitentiary. 
Most compelling -problems at present; prison 
improvements; how inmates were kept busy 
producing goods for the armed forces. 

9%, WOES OF LOCAL RESTAURANT 
OWNERS. Pet peeves of the subjects. How 
some patrons “beat” their bills. “Queer” cus- 
tomers. ‘Unusual appetites. 

8. HOW PRESIDENTS HAVE DIED AND 
HOW THEIR GRAVES HAVE BEEN 
MARKED. Tie in the fact that the death of 
Andrew Jackson occurred on June 8, 1845. How 
Jacksonville, Florida, was named in honor of 
“Old Hickory.” 

9. A CHILD MINISTER OF YOUR 
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STATE. Slant: How his, or her, success in 
the ministry debunks the saying that the chil- 
dren of today are “going to the dogs.” The 
subject’s preparation for the ministry; amount 
of ministerial] work done monthly; his plans for 
adult years. Direct this to a religious publica- 
tion. 

10, MECHANIZATION OF FARMS IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Slant: How machinery can 
beat the farm labor shortage of today as well as 
save time. Examples of how the use of machin- 
ery has resulted in greater efficiency and a re- 
duction of drudgery. Women who operate farm 
machines. 

11, A PERSON OF YOUR STATE WHO 
IS WELL KNOWN AS A JUDGE AT ART 
EXHIBITS. His, or her, career as an artist; 
present trends in art and the most promising 
artists of today, as viewed by the judge. 

12, LOCAL GIRLS WHO ARE EXPERTS 
ON MODEL AIRPLANE MATTERS. Slant: 
How aviation progress in the war fired the in- 
terest of not only boys but girls. How girls of 
your city make model airplanes, favorite models; 
exhibiting models at hobby shows; aviation am- 
bitions. 

13. SHORTEST AND LONGEST NAMES 
OF VILLAGES AND CITIES IN YOUR 
COUNTY. How the names were derived. 
Have any places been changed in name? 

14, FLAG DAY. How local schools observe 
the day, the anniversay of the adoption of the 
United States flag in 1777. Evolution of the 
American flag; its first use in battle. Present 
manufacture of flags. 

15. HOBBIES OF THE SHERIFF OF 
YOUR COUNTY. Is he a detective story fan? 
Does gardening appeal to him? Hobbies fol- 
lowed by the sheriff’s deputies. 

16, FATHER’S DAY. The public official 
of your city or county with the largest number 
of children. Interests and ambitions of the 
children. 

17, WATER CONSUMPTION IN YOUR 
CITY. Months in which the most water is used ; 
the least. See the superintendent of the water 
department. The water pumping plant. A “how- 
to” article for a juvenile magazine should be 
acceptable. 

18, ODD FACTS ABOUT THE WAR OF 
1812. This is appropriate, as the United States 
declared war against England on June 18, 1812. 
Leaders in the declaration of war, as John C. 
Calhoun, later Vic-President. 

19, SINKING OF THE “C.S.S. ALA- 
BAMA” BY THE “U.S.S. KEARSAGE” OFF 
CHERBOURG, FRANCE, ON JUNE 19, 1864. 


. How in 1863 Napoleon authorized the building 


of a Confederate navy in France, but in the 
fall of that year, after Gettysburg, he withdrew 


his sanction. 
20, RELICS OF HORSE AND BUGGY 
DAYS IN YOUR CITY. Hitching posts and 
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drinking troughs locally. 

21, LIFE OF DANIEL CARTER BEARD, 
A FOUNDER OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA, WHO WAS BORN ON THIS 
DAY IN 1850. His part in establishing the or- 
ganization. Slant: The growth of Scouting in 
your city and also the state. The leading Scout- 
masters locally. 

22, AN EXPERT CHILD DIVER OF 
YOUR CITY. Difficult dives executed by the 
subject; his, or her, swimming accomplishments ; 
the kid’s teacher in swimming and diving. 

23, THE FOREMOST INDIAN TREATIES 
IN YOUR STATE. Use the angle that today 
is the 263rd anniversary of the signing of Wil- 
liam Penn’s treaty with Indians. Whites who 
signed the treaties in your state, and the terms 
of the agreements. 

24, PUBLIC FIGURES—LOCAL, STATE, 
AND OTHERWISE—WITH BEARDS. Lincoln 
ranked as the first bearded President. Bets that 
resulted in beards. 

25, FACTS ABOUT THE OFFICIAL BIRD 
OF YOUR STATE, AS RELATED BY A 
PROMINENT ORNITHOLOGIST. When 
was the state bird adopted and under whose 
sponsorship? Do any other states have the same 
official bird? Slant: Your State’s recognition of 
the economic importance of birds. 

26, MODERN “VILLAGE BLACKSMITH” 
IN YOUR COUNTY. The amount of trade 
these days. Slant: Duties other than shoeing 
mules and horses, as repairing farm machinery. 
The subject’s busiest seasons. 

27. FOUNDING OF THE MORMON 
SECT. Anniversary angle: Joseph Smith, the 
founder of the. Mormon Church, was a victim 
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of lynching at Carthage, Illinois, on June 27, 
1844. Difficulties and dissension in the Mor- 
mon movement; the exodus from [Illinois to 
Utah. 

28, LATEST PROGRESS IN TREATMENT 
OF DIABETES. Let a local physician tell about 
the use of insulin in enabling diabetics to live 
and also the use of this drug for other purposes, 
as in treating mental cases. 

29, WILD LIFE IN YOUR STATE. Get 
your facts from the game warden of your state. 
Wild life that is most abundant; restocking lands 
with game. Slant: How the game amounts to an 
outstanding asset of the state, attracting hunters 
and providing recreation. 

30, A WOMAN EDITOR OF A COUN- 
TRY NEWSPAPER IN YOUR STATE OR 
NEARBY STATE. Her experience in newspaper- 
ing. A typical week, with an insight into the 
subject’s various duties. Her views on journal- 
ism. Try the editor of a woman’s magazine with 
this. 

MARKETING NOTES: Kill two or more 
birds with one rock, so to speak—and thus 
double or even triple your income from feature 
writing. That is to say, if your article holds sec- 
tional interest, submit it to various newspapers 
in your section, but not to two in the same city; 
and in case there is state-wide appeal, send the 
story to the leading newspapers of the state. Be 
sure to enclose photographs, if at all possible; 
editors pay for picture space, too. Many features, 
especially success stories, can be sold to trade 
journals, which want the “how-to” angle; while 
you might boil down some articles into fillers 
for various types of magazines, from juvenile 
publications to the largest weeklies and monthlies. 


Let’s Go To Press... 
One Wrinkle Less 


I pick up the Post and what do I see 

But a glamour girl with a dimpled knee. 
The story makes her smooth as she looks ; 
She skis, she swims, she sews, she cooks. 

A Varga girl in a Petty pose, 

She’s practically poured into her clothes. 
There’s never a wrinkle in bra or hose, 
So why must she wrinkle her rabbit nose? 


It never fails; in the slickest prose, 
She always wrinkles her doggone nose! 


—Louis DeJean. 
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12th Annual Contest 


WRITER’s DicEsT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Announces its 12th 


SHORT- SHORT 
STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


FOR STORIES OF 1500 WORDS 


HE 12th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest is now open. 
Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not over that length. The sub- 
ject matter, characters, conflict are yours to conjure. Employ them any way you 
desire. The encouragement offered to the 1,100 winners of the previous 11 contests 
brought bright unknown talent into the open. That is our reward, and it is a stirring one. 


Again this year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts, we have been 
asked by many magazine editors to offer the winners .'o the entire field; not just to one 
magazine. The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to awarding 
$2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning authors at the time they are advised 
of their prize, also market their story. No commission or marketing expense is charged. 
This year we should sell 30 per cent of the winners. As a prize winner, you are under 
no obligation to us, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way 
you desire. Send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—r.x.a. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


$300.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. 
know pays higher base rates. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


$50.00 Cash 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many books that you 
oa wanted to complete your library; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
ober edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own” .. . retail limit $75. The 
— of the Digest will help select 
rize winning library for you, 

if desired. 


20th to 25th Prize 
All the manuscript paper, erg oe 


carbon paper, and second sheets, tha 
you, as an author, require during : 


1, All short-short stories must be 
than 1,500 words in length 


envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their s 





original, 
. Stories may be or 
bemdensibien. Please enclose a stamped, 


period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the tage 
necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
outgoing and return tage. 
Since most authors mail less one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to all the a 
and postage an author no 
quires in one year. We will also py 
express charges (going and coming 
on three novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 40th Prize 


One copy of “‘Plotto” the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto” is recommended 
and en editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, ins naeees 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith 
for years. This book took 5 years of 
painstakin; rk of ge pom dh to _——— and it is 
29 work Sells for $25.00. 

ah as to any of the 
pa ten who have purchased 


“PLOTTO” from the DIGEST 
41st to 50th Prize 


The gee = University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, a one-volume 
- ad 1949 pages. reference 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. AM stertes, ond oft sidhte to some, semaine on 


and no more 





51st to 55th Prize 

If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat — the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated 
“A” by Consumer's Research. — 
th se th for 6 ths outer 

e oO weather for 6 mon 
to teles. washed and brushed. 
If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and pat- 
terns. Nothing that we have seen in 
wool cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


& Wagnails. Retail $12. 


76th to 80th Prize 


S So A writer’s kit, in- 


cl naturally, per, stamps 
carbon, paper, clips, file cards “and 


8ist to 100th Prize 


One copy of “‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ 
er’s text that we sell up to $5. 


100th te 200th Prize 


A contents of Binds see Se 
place you won in the Contest plus 
250 sheets of boad paper. 


pletion of the contest. 


{new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER'S $ DIGEST. 5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 146. Two 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 

subscriber this contest. A two 
entitles the subscriber to 
No more than 2 
stories may be entered 4 any one writer. 


to pees Be one story in 
dollar one year subscri 


enter two stories in contest. 


judges. 





experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the two 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


m Enclosed is my on $2.00 subscription. 
(Check which) A Enclosed & my oe $1.00 subscription. 


My contest story is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover |). 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [); my subscription has expired; please renew it []; I am 
already a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 
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For YOUR Benefit 


JOHN GALLISHAW’S BOOKS 


are not sold through bookstores 


Manufacturing costs have soared. But, 
by eliminating the middieman's 30%, we 
have, so far, held to the original price 
level of 1928. 


CASE STUDIES 


In 1928 the original collection* (Cases | to 
21) famous as THE ONLY TWO WAYS 
TO WRITE A STORY, sold for... . .$5.00 


In 1936 a new edition* with a revised 
series of charts and analyses, sold 
for : ; ee 


*(These two editions have been re- 
placed, as listed below.) 


In 1937 another “Basic Six” Cases, (Nos. 
22 to 27) were added.: If you have the 
1936 book these will complete your col- 
lection. Bound in paper, plus the 1944 
Foreword...By book-post prepaid .$1.50 


In 1944 the 1936 book and the “Basic Six” 
were combined. Asasingle linen-bound 
volume, the price for all 27 is still lower. 
By book-post prepaid. . .. .§6.00 


PROBLEM STUDIES 


In 1929 this collection, in two volumes 
(TWENTY PROBLEMS and ADVANCED 
PROBLEMS) sold for $8.50 


In .1945 the new “Problem” collection re- 
placing these two, will comprise three 
volumes. The first of these, bound in 
paper, is the only one now available. 
By book-post prepaid aa 


JOHN GALLISHAW’S OFFICE 


12345 Shoshone Avenue 


Granade Hills, California 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


San Francisco Writers 
Sir: 

Do you suppose there are any writers here 
and around San Francisco, either beginners or 
fairly well seasoned, who would care to join 
a Manuscript Club, where they could bring 
their material for Constructive Criticism, and 
Round Table Discussion, without any stipulated 


fee otherwise than their own experience and . 


intelligence for smelling a good marketable 
yarn? If so, do you suppose they would like 
to get in touch with me at the following 
address ? 

There aren’t any catches, no money involved, 
nor any matrimonial strings attached. Purely 
an outlet for ambitious writers to get a reader’s 
slant before sending out their material. A work- 
shop draped in average social graces, topped 
by stimulation and fringed with inspired in- 
dustry. 

Dere-Gaye ELLeEu, 
106 Webster St., 
San Francisco 17, Calif. 


Brooklyn Writers 
Sir: 

A few ardent readers of W.D. have gotten 
together to form an organization. This is a 
club for writers and aspiring scribes—but with a 
difference. 

We meet on Sundays and usually spend the 
day picnicking or hiking. While lunching at an 
open fire, we discuss our mutual difficulties, read 
scripts, or what-have-you. 

Anyone interested may write me for informa- 
tion and a schedule of meeting places. 


IRENE Konipou, Secretary, 
Good Fellows, 
8803 Avenue A, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


Oregon Writers 
Sir: 

I want to tell you what splendid response I 
received from my letter in your October, 1945, 
issue regarding the forming of a group of pulp 
writers. In fact, I am still receiving replies. 


We organized a club and called it the 820 
and had dinner meetings. The war food shortage 
made the dinners difficult, so we dropped them. 
Then we had to reorganize the club and changed 
the name to The Portland Writers’ Club, and 
now have a membership of thirty-five active 
writers. Some selling, some going to. And every 
one of them are W.D. fans. One of our members 
won a prize in the contest you just had. 


Dean Alfred Powers of the University of Ore- 
gon extension classes spoke to our club and has 
taken a real interest in it. And I am asking that 
you be good enough to publish this letter. 
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Now please don’t think the compliments were 
because I wanted to get my letter published, 
because I know you’d publish it without a word, 
but I did want to say thank you for what you 
did for us. And I am sure you'll be glad to 
know that a young soldier contacted me the day 
the magazine came out, he came to the first 
meeting, met the secretary and in December 
they were married. So you see how well and in 
what different ways that letter paid off. 

New members (selling writers, only, welcome). 

Mora Gis, 
3904 S. E. Clinton St., 
Portland 2, Oregon. 


Wilmington, N. C. Writers 
Sir: 

I’ve been in this section only a few weeks and 
so far I haven’t heard of any writer’s club. If 
there is one in or near Wilmington, North 
Carolina, I’d like to get in touch with the 
secretary. Otherwise, maybe some interested 
amateurs might drop me a card...and we can 
start one of our own. 

Marjorie Murcn STANLEY, 
Apartment 12 A 8 Upshur Drive, 
Maffitt Village, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 


Calif Auto Mag 
Sir: 

Beginning with its January, 1946, issue, West- 
ways magazine, published by the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, is doubling its size 
and increasing its field of editorial interest, it 
was announced by Phil Townsend Hanna, editor. 
It is now soliciting manuscripts, photographs and 
illustrations interpreting the Far Southwest to 
motoring travelers covering California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, and Southwestern 
Colorado. 

Westways is interested in material slanted 
towards making the Far Southwest interesting, 
exciting and understandable to the millions of 
American motorists who plan to visit it postwar. 
Emphasis is on its history, natural science, scenic 
attractions and significant people, past and pres- 
ent. Manuscripts are limited to 1200 to 1500 
words ; short subjects from 250 to 600. Rates 3 
to 4 cents a word, payable upon acceptance. 

Westways, 
2601 S. Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


Winston of Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Writer’s Dicest is a “must” in my Office. 
Ever since I have been an editor I have relied 
on it implicitly, but I fear that after a certain 
statement in the current issue I will be forced to 
discredit some of its information. 

Where in the world did you get the idea that 
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WRITER’S QUIZ TEST 


— QUESTIONS — 


(Answers printed upside down at bottom of this column) 





1. Why do some writers who miss, month after 
month, suddenly land a check? 





2. Why do some semi-pro writers only hit off 
and on for months and years—then start to 
sell consistently ? 





3. Why do hardboiled PROFESSIONALS 
who’ve never used an agent, suddenly decide 
that 10% isn’t too much for real help toward 
BIGGER and BETTER MARKETS, IN- 
CREASED SALES? 





4. Why do BEGINNERS who shy from adver- 
tised criticism service because of unsatisfactory 
results, try us? And come back AGAIN and 
AGAIN? 
5. Who has practiced what he teaches to the 
tune of TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
WORDS of his own stories and articles sold to 
national publications? 








6. Who knows what editors want, sees, talks 
to them, regularly, was himself an editor of 8 
leading magazines for several years? 





7. Who can help YOU no matter what stage 
of the writing game you are passing through? 





8. Who takes clients with over $250 worth of 
sales to national markets the past 6 months, 
on straight commission? 





9. Who gives CONSTRUCTIVE HELP to all 
others for ONLY $2, Mss to 2000 words; $4, 
Mss 2-5000 words ; $6, Mss 5-8000 words ; $8, 
Mss 8-11000 words, flat rate and SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION to lengths over that? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 1—9 
(W3NUNL LYIGOU) 


2222? 
JACKPOT QUESTION 


10. Where do you send a script, RIGHT 
NOW, and stop playing at this business of 
writing ? 


ANSWER (See below) 
ROBERT TURNER 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY 


7 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. Y-11 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 































PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation, and grammar. irst copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


FIRST SALE — $400! 


A client of mine recently made her first sale, 
to a market | suggested, for $400. Another sent 
me a story, given up as unsalable; | sold it to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This writer had made only 
a few pulp sales. Now she sells all she can write. 

An editor writes me: "Your work is very profes- 
sional, beautifully done." Among my clients: 
president of a broadcasting company; head of a 
news syndicate; a widely-known traveler-lecturer. 
Stories prepared by me are appearing in, or 
scheduled for, Tomorrow, Air World, Air Ad- 
ventures, The Woman, Woman's Day, Mammoth 
Detective, True Detective, True Crime. 


CRITICISM — REVISION — SALES 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


Professional Typing, minor corrections, 
50¢ per 1000 words. 


ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 
11411 S. Hermese Avenue, Chicago 43, Illinois 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 





CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines 14, Ic. 
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Lippincott and McKay compose the active Phil- 
adelphia book market? 


Winston is one of the largest general book 
publishers in the United States. Not many pub- 
lishers can boast of a sale of 154,000 copies of a 
juvenile 54% years after publication, as we can 
of “Lassie Come Home.” I certainly don’t mind 
Winston being classified with Lippincott, McKay, 
but I do strenuously object to Winston’s being 
omitted entirely in the active book market. 


ELIZABETH Morton, 

Asso. Editor, Trade Dept., 
The John C. Winston Co., 
1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


When our market reporter called, Miss Morton, 
you were out, and the error of Winston’s omis- 
sion is ours for which we sincerely apologize. 
Winston has done such a remarkable job in spe- 
cialized fields (Juvenile, Educational, Dictionary, 
Biography, Game Books) that some writers think 
of them only in connection with a specialty. They 
are general publishers.—Eb. 


New Racing Paper 
Sir: 

The Heart Of Racing, a monthly newspaper 
covering the unusual activities of horses and 


horsemen throughout the nation is available by 
subscription. 


Material is needed including humorous and 
serious articles and fiction. In fact, any material 
with a horsey or turf angle and from one line to 
3,500 words can be used. An occasional byline 
will be given to sports writers. 


Jokes, photos and finished cartoons are also 
wanted, and we expect to use plenty of them. 
Good rates will be paid on acceptance, and 
prompt reports, are promised. 


D. Atyce SCHNEDER, 
The Heart of Racing, Box 7011, 
Mid City Station, New Orleans, La. 


Sir: 

Please advise your readers that we are in the 
market for articles or fiction which will appeal 
to racing fans. The first issue of our magazine, 
Racing Review, will make its appearance in May, 
though neither style nor subject matter of ma- 
terial submitted need be limited by the contents 
of this issue, 


Our rate is 1¥%ac per word and up, payment 
on acceptance. Extra, of course, for any suitable 
“photographs accompanying articles. We have no 
limit on length, though we prefer material run- 
ning from 2500 to 3500 words. Writers may 
query us first on articles if they wish. 


Outver NIEHOUSE, 
Suite 314-15 Connor Bldg., 
University City 5, Missouri. 
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: RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


ANY fiction writers will find it 

stimulating and profitable to write 

for the medium of radio. If you 
are a fiction writer, why not write in radio 
script form? You can create new and origi- 
nal stories, as well as rewrite your published 
ones. For the latter, you should obtain 
clearance of radio rights from the mag- 
azine to which you sold story. 
The fiction writer must know the basic 
differences between fiction writing and 
radio writing. Fiction writing is essentially 
the telling of a good story in narrative 
form, while radio writing tells it in dialogue 
) form. Fiction writing can take its time, 
and be “literary” as the writer paints pic- 
tures in words. Radio writing must take 
listeners into the action head-on, and it is 
only through dialogue that the story is 
related. Descriptive narration is out in 
radio writing. Instead of describing the 
action, scenes and characters, as in fiction, 
the radio writer must bring these elements 
right to life, through dialogue, scene tran- 
sitions and sound effects. 

The fiction writer can tell us, in as 
many words as he desires, how beautiful 
Mary, the heroine, is—in fact, he can tell 
us the full case history of Mary. The 
radio writer must make Mary come to life 
immediately, through her own dialogue. As 
soon as she comes on the scene, the charac- 
ter of Mary must be established in listen- 
ers’ minds. The radio writer doesn’t put 
down in words what makes Mary tick— 
he makes Mary tick, through her manner 
of speech and actions. Listeners will get 
to know Mary’s personality, and either love 
her or loathe her. 

Listeners like to feel that the characters 
are “living” out their dramas, and that 
they, the listeners, are eavesdropping in a 
real-life drama. 

Sound effects set the scene, and denote 
the transition from scene-to-scene. 

A half-hour radio script consumes about 
thirty pages in script format. The follow- 
ing is an example of the format: 
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REWRITE Magazine 


A Name and a Service You Can Depend on 
Graham Patterson, publisher of THE PATHFINDER, 
says that famous brand names are the owner’s realiza- 
tion that ‘‘Reputation and Success are inseparably linked 
with the Integrity and Quality of his product. 

That’s how we feel about REWRITE and WRITERS’ 
COUNSEL SERVICE. We intend to give writers the 
Best and the Most Practical Help for their money. 
REWRITE is Indispensable. It carries meaty, specific 
articles; and authoritative, up-to-the-minute market 
tips. (Writers constantly tell us about the Sales and 
Checks REWRITE is directly responsible for!) 
REWRITE is Unique. It carries no advs. It speaks 
oe nga and truthfully about every service offered to 
writers. t saves you money, 

REWRITE is Friendly. It answers Questions; it sends 
you special Bulletins. It works with you Individually 
to get “‘More and Better Sales.’’ 


ORDER TODAY! 

Subscription, $2 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years), $5. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1. 15 issues, $2. Old: 
15 issues, $1. 25 issues, $1.75. 

NO free sample copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable. Round 
trip sets or singly. Try a set of 25 (50 One Fold size 
envelopes) or 20 (40 Flat Size envelopes) today. $1 
postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 

olicy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 

t pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writer's Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 











Healy's Contest Bulletin is now in its |7th year. 
It survived the war without missing an issue. We 
hope to go right along listing more and more 
prize contests for our subscribers to win CASH! 
20 cents a single copy, $1.50 @ year monthly 


HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 
T. A. Mallen, Editor 
Box 413, Okiahoma City 1, Okla. 














THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Magazine 
NS en cont i ma eae 12 issues $2.50 
Canedian and Foreign. ... Src alt . 3.00 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand er book 
store cannot supply you, erder direct from: 
THE INDEPENDENT a 

Somerville 36, New Jersey 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


It is easy and profitable. | have sold hundreds 
of stories and articles for children, and | will help 
you write and sell yours. Personalized service at 
reasonable rates. 

DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave., Delmar, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
DONE NEATLY, ACCURATELY, SWIFTLY 


45c¢ per thousand words 
| copy free 


MRS. MILDRED WOOD 


Box 1867, Wichita Falls, Texas 














LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 
Exciting—Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers must be available to 
fill the demands. Train quickly and accept the 
writing position you want. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches’; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 7 


RADIOZ Ling INSTITUTE 
— 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Colif. 











MUSIC: 


ANNCR: 


SOUND: 


RALPH: 


MARY: 
RALPH: 
MARY: 
RALPH: 


MARY: 


RALPH: 


MARY: 


RALPH: 


THEME. QUICKLY FADE 
POR...) 

A bright moon shines down on 
the Rockefeller Plaza skating 
rink, as the colorful figures skate 
to music. Among the spectators 
gazing in fascination is Mary 
Mason. She suddenly finds her- 
self being stared at by the young 
man spectating beside her. His 
voice breaks into the stillness of 
the night... 

(SOFT WHIRR OF SKAT- 
ERS GLIDING ACROSS ICE 
TO SKATERS’ WALTZ) 


(TENDERLY) You have a 
beautiful profile. (PAUSE) It’s 
some fun, isn’t it? .. . Skating, 
I mean. 


I beg your pardon! 

You’ve got my pardon. 

Well, I’m sure you can keep it. 
I guesss you think I’m pretty 
fresh. 

(FLIPPANTLY) The Greeks 
had another word for you. 
Don’t tell me you’re witty, too 


. .. pretty and witty . . . what 
a combination in a woman. 
Listen, this isn’t the Middle 


Ages. People do comment to 
one another—even strangers. 
How strange! I wasn’t aware 
that we were commenting. 
(RESIGNEDLY) Okay... I’m 
going. I won’t disturb you any 
longer. I just thought you 
looked lonely, too, and might 
cheer up a fellow like me, with 
a friendly word or smile. (WITH 
A SIGH) But I guess I was 
wrong.. . . So long, girl of 
my dreams. 

* * * 


MARKETS 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC. 50 Rocke- 


feller 


Plaza, New York 20, 


This top advertising agency has a need 
for scripts for their popular and exciting 


half-hour 


program : 


“The Sheriff,” aired Fridays, 9:30 PM, 
EST over the American Broadcasting Co. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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network. Program features the adventures 
of Mark Chase, sheriff of Canyon County, 
and his comical Cousin Cassie, tracking 
down crime in the western town. Story 
must start Mark Chase out on a thrilling, 
action-packed adventure, and be complete 
in itself. Mark must uncover the crime 
as well as the motive, and in solving the 
case, he should use the modern techniques 
of the FBI, rather than the old Western 
methods. 

Mrs. Dorothy McCann, Producer and 
Director of the series, informs me that she 
wants writers to first send her a complete 
outline of the idea and story plot. If she 
likes the story outline, she will have them 
complete their stories in radio script form. 
“By submitting an outline first,’ Mrs. Mc- 
Cann said, “it will save the writer from 
completing his script, in the event that we 
may have used a similar idea before.” 

She is looking for new and unusual 
stories with good gripping plots, entertain- 
ingly written. “Merit is what matters!” 
she said, “in both the idea and writing.” 
Outstanding and different real-life crime 
stories that you read in newspapers may 
well furnish the germ for your script. Pay- 
ment—excellent. The Sheriff is played by 
Robert Haag and Cousin Cassie by female 
impersonator Olyn Landick. Program is 
sponsored by Pacific Coast Borax Co. En- 
close return postage with material. 


* * * 


AIR FEATURES, INC. 
nue, New York 17, 


This radio advertising agency uses scripts 
for its stirring 15-minute program: 

“Real Stories From Real Life,” aired 
Mondays thru Fridays, 9:15 PM, EST 
over WOR-Mutual network. Program con- 
sists of confession-type dramatizations about 
people with problems and heartaches as 
well as happiness. 

Stuart Ludlum, Script Editor, informs 
me that scripts used for this program are 
both adaptations of stories from Real Story 
Magazine and original stories by writer 
himself. But whether adaptations or origi- 
nals, stories must have strong plots, excel- 
lent dialogue and characterization, and be 


247 Park Ave- 
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NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN! 


That story you put aside to do some work 
essential to winning the war. To neglect 
your writing ability longer, only takes some- 
thing away from your earning capacity later. 
Do you realize the advantage of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? I have 
this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 

The back of the maps shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and 
effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


ORE neee es eee, 
UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. 
TWO copies lor carbon), only 50c per 1000 words. 
Perfect work. Prompt service. Elite type on Voucher 
Bond. Let me be your permanent ist. Attractive 
manuscripts mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 


446 Glenwood Ave., Dept. WD 446, Ambridge, Penna. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS 


100 Paying Markets for Poems and Greetings 25¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Humor and Cartoons 25¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items ....... 25¢ 
50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories . 25¢ 


Selling tips, anna ge | instructions included. 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 


HARRY BIERMAN 
185 Lexington Ave., Dept. D, New York 16, N. Y. 


Read MINICAM 


For All Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 
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SELL YOUR CARTOONS! 


Our New York agency, located at the heart 
of the publishing world, introduces your car- 


toons to the best markets in America. 


As a cartoonist who wants to see his work 
published, you know only too well the an- 
noying, expensive and time-consuming rou- 
tine of submitting your cartoons over and 
over in slow rotation. We handle all such 


troublesome details for you. 


You may often have felt that inability to 
reach the right person and the right market 
has cost you sales. Our unique service, in 
direct contact with dozens of markets, finds 
the BEST outlet for your individual style of 
work, and presents it to the RIGHT editor. 


Write us today for full particulars 


CARTOON MARKETS 


424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accuratel y—N eatly—Promptly 
PROOF-READ 
Original and One Carbon 
50¢ per Thousand Words 
JANE GRACE 
212 South Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, California 











WRITERS! 


Send Us Your 


e FACT CRIME STORIES 
e CONFESSION STORIES 
e SPICY STORIES 


REQUIREMENTS: 


Fact Crime: 5-to-7 thousand words, pics preferred, 
but not essential, old or new cases, any locale. Query 
us first before submitting so that we will be able to ad- 
vise if case has been covered here. In your outline all 
we require is locale, date, names of principals 


Confessions: 5-to-8 thousand words. 


Spicy Fiction: 1|-to-2 thousand words: light, peppy 
humorous yarns. Can also use up-to-date gags in lots of 
100 or more. We like humorous anecdotes and ''story” 
jokes of about 100 to 200 words. 


DUCHESS PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
2382 Dundas St. West, Toronto 9, Canada 


Publishers of TRUE CRIME, FAMOUS CRIME CASES. GREATEST 
DETECTIVE CASES, CANDID CONFESSIONS, WHIZ BANG, 
BREVITIES, LA PAREE, ZIPPY STORIES, ARMY GAGS, 
HALT, etc, 
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extremely well done by the writer in both 
format and treatment. 

Mr. Ludlum wants heart-warming emo- 
tional romance stories—dramas of love, 
hatred, loyalty, treachery, tragedy and 
farce, packed with the significance of every 
day living. He wants young-love and 
emotional situations, which start with a 
crisis and end with a strong climax. Story 
can be told from either girl’s or boy’s 
angle, but there should always be a prob- 
lem to be faced, by hero or heroine. Story 
must always be in good taste. Mr. Ludlum 
prefers stories that can run two or three 
episodes—each episode of 15-minute dura- 
tion (about 10 pages in script format). 
Thus story can be carried over from one 
night to another. Payment—good. Pro- 
gram is sponsored by Whitehall Pharmacal 
Co.—makers of Anacin. 

* * * 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, 


This top advertising agency uses material 
from writers for their popular mystery 
thriller : 

“Mollé Mystery Theatre,” aired Fridays, 
10:00 p. m., EST, over NBC. This gripping 
program consists of adaptations of good 
mystery and detective stories, half-hour 
length. 

James O'Neill, Story Editor, wants you 
to send him outlines of unusual, clever 
mystery stories that you discover in mag- 
azines, such as the pulps. Scout for stories 
by little-known authors, with bang-up 
action plots, packed with suspense. He 
will take care of story clearance from 
magazine, if he likes your outline. He does 
not want outlines of stories by famous 
authors, such as Ellery Queen, as most of 
these have been done on the program. 

Mr. O'Neill seeks good, believable blood- 
and-thunder stories, with a thrilling, differ- 
ent theme, and treated in the modern 
mystery story manner. A “twisted” end- 
ing is always good, and remember that it 
takes a murder or two to make a mystery 
“tops.” No psychological studies of killers 
and the like desired. 

If you’re a mystery specialist and have an 
exciting original mystery of your own that 
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you think would lend itself to radio drama- 

tization, it will receive equal consideration. 

If Mr. O’Neill likes the synopsis you send 

of either story you find in a magazine, or 

an original of your own, he will contact 
you to do complete script. Payment— 
$250-$300 for complete script—$50 if out- 
line alone is bought. Enclose return post- 
age. Program is sponsored by Mollé Shave 
Cream. 
* * * 

BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
OSBORN, INC. 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, 

This well-known advertising agency uses 
writers on assignment basis for their de 
luxe one-hour drama series : 

“The Theatre Guild On The Air,” aired 
Sundays, 10:00 PM, EST over the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. network. The 
Theatre Guild, one of the most distin- 
guished names in the theatre world, has be- 
come a national radio favorite as well, 
among lovers of the best in good drama 
combined with fine acting. Recently it 
took second place honors among dramatic 
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programs, in “The Billboard’s” Annual 

Poll. Previously the program won a plaque 

as an outstanding dramatic program from 

This Month Magazine. Motion Picture 

Daily’s “Fame Poll” recently saluted it as 

one of the three top shows, and Radio 

Daily’s annual poll awarded it second place 

honors among the first five dramatic pro- 

grams. 

Stars of stage and screen enact the lead- 
ing roles in the dramas, which are Broad- 
way-play type in capsule version. 

Charles Newton, Script Editor, informs 
me that he wants writers to contact him 
by letter, telling him of their background 
and writing ability. This program de- 
mands top-quality writing. New York or 
nearby writers preferred, for availability 
for conference. Program is sponsored by 
United States Steel Corporation, 

* * * 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING § SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, 

“The Columbia Workshop” series, aired 


Saturdays, 2:30 p. m., EST. Robert J. Lan- 
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| Here is the Easiest Way te 
WRITE @ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 


ous experience neces- -FREE- 


sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Hope Stuart Associates 
Literary Agency 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-3383 
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POETS 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for Pa PRIZE 

Zoe Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Those we are helping thru criticism and revision 
are selling their stories. We can and will help 
make your stories salable. Moderate rates. Terms 
on request. Postage please. 


P. O. Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | 
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Send for free folder. ¢ 
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Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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A SERVICE FOR BEGINNERS 


SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


Edited by JACK LAIT 
a MUST on every Writer's desk, at $1.98 a copy 
Circular on request. Order from 


A. BASIL WHEELER 


23 Broadway, Newark 4, New Jersey 





Don’t throw that script away! Let us see it. We 
can help you, and we’ll prove it. To 2,000 words, $2.00; 
each additional thousand, 75 cents. And tell us your 
special difficulties, if any. There is always a way to 


beat them. 
SAVE -A-SCRIPT 


Drawer 2011, Long Beach, California 








Typing Service. Best in the West. Novels and Short 
Stories. 50 cts. per 1000 words. 10% off over 10,000 words. 
Poetry, 2 cts. a line—Lyrics, 25 cts. apiece. Minor cor- 
rection in Spelling and Grammar. Carbon Copy free. We 
pay return postage. 


MERWIN A. SANDERS, Mgr. 
32 West Zane Ave., Salt Lake City 3, Utah 





WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Send your best poems, Any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). 


Write 
for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North High St., Salem, Indiana 
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dry, Director of CBS’ Division of Program 

Writing, continues to welcome original 

half-hour scripts from new and established 

writers. It is one of radio’s foremost prov- 
ing grounds to discover new writers, with 
new and fesh viewpoints. The range of sub- 
ject matter, or your treatment of script, is 
virtually without limit, giving free scope to 
original dramas, adaptations, novelties, 
verse drama, fantasy, comedy and other lit- 
erary forms adaptable to radio. Stories must 
be in script format. Obtain release from 

CBS first, and return it signed with your 

script. Payment—$100. Send scripts to 

Mr. Landry. 

The fifth presentation in this newly 
formed series was the best—an original 
drama, “Slim,” written by John H. Love- 
lace, former bus boy at New York’s Essex 
House, and now a student of professional 
writing at Columbia University. “Slim” 
was a poignant tale of a young hobo’s im- 
pressions, emotions and adventures as he 
went over the Great Divide in a freight 
train. The presentation was a perfect co- 
ordination of good writing, fine acting, 
excellent directing and fine use of sound 
effects. 

Elliott Reid, well-known radio and stage 
actor, gave an excellent performance in his 
dramatic portrayal of the young hobo 
whom “Slim” indoctrinated into the mighty 
art of freight-train hopping. Mr. Reid 
enacted his role with just the right human 
touch, and authentic characterization. 
Robert Dryden as “Slim,” the veteran hobo, 
also did a fine job. The Workshop is using 
such veteran actors as these, to give the 
scripts the cream of radio acting talent, to 
dramatize them to their best advantage. 

* * * 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

There is a semi-open market for scripts 
for the sprightly half-hour program: 

“Adventures of Archie Andrews,” aired 
Saturdays, 10:30 AM, EST over NBC. 
Richard McDonagh, Manager of Script 
Division, wants to see only truly well-writ- 
ten scripts written around adventurous 
Archie and his family. Since he is a typical 
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“Henry Aldrich” type, scripts should be 
written with the humorous touch, and fea- 
ture situations that could happen to a vital, 
active teen-age boy and his friends. Story 
should be complete in itself. Payment— 
excellent. 

Archie is portrayed by Charles Mullen, 
bouncing teen-ager who goes to high school 
in Brooklyn, and has plenty of Archie- 
esque escapades in his private life. He’s 
blue-eyed, has a pug nose and a rebellious 
cowlick. Archie recently made his debut 
as a comic strip character in newspapers 
from coast-to-coast. Strip is drawn by Bob 
Montana, who originated the Archie comic 
books, which inspired the radio series. En- 
close return postage. 

* * * 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY—Television Department — 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Tele- 
vision Station WNBT. 

Owen Davis, Jr., recently discharged as 
a first sergeant in the military intelligence 
branch of the U. S. Army, is in charge of 
all matters pertaining to the writing and 
procuring of script material for the NBC 
Television Department. 

Prior to his Army duty he had an exten- 
sive career as stage, movie and radio actor 
in Broadway and Hollywood productions. 
He is the son of the famous playwright, 
Owen Davis. He tells me that he is very 
receptive to writers—new and experienced 
—and will be glad to see scripts, which 
would lend themselves well to television 
production. Story must be “visual” and 
well-written. It can be of any type or 
theme—as long as it’s good. Dramas, 
comedies, mysteries, etc., will receive equal 
consideration. Knowledge of television 
writing technique is not necessary. The 
prime essential is a good story, which can 
be adapted to the medium of television. 

The first permanent series of educational 
broadcasts in the history of television will 
be inaugurated by NBC the week of April 
7, according to John F. Royal, NBC vice 
president in charge of television. Titled, 
“Your World Tomorrow,” the weekly series 
will deal with the fields of physical sciences 
and outstanding developments in these 
fields. Among subjects chosen for early 
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BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. rom five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best _ bet. fy new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 








Double copies typed, not carbon — 
done to suit the editor’s eyes. No mis- 
prints. No erasures. 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry lc per line. 
ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated : 

The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
{Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


BE AN AUTHOR 


Let my service for writers help you write to sell—stories, 
articles, books. anuscripts professionally prepared for 
publication. Complete editing and typing service; also 
plots for stories and self-instruction course in Authorship. 


Write today for free details. 


V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offer 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in yine own a ae euteate 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘“The Best Job in the World 

listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 84-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Pee eee eee eee eee ee HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EH EEE SHEE EES 








(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Heme Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 


“Thanks to yeu, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and censtructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.’’ 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 





NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories.are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts enty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report on one 
short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY — EFFICIENTLY 
Spelling, punctuation & grammatical corrections. Extra 
first page. Free carbon. 50c a thousand words. 
My scripts catch the editor's eye. 
CLARK W. JENKS 
211 Upson Street, 


23 Green Street 








El Paso, Texas 











VERY EFFICIENTLY YOURS.... 


"Manuscript Technique,'' by Dee Davison Sledge. 

Here is a most complete, handy reference book which 

takes you step by step through the professional prepara- 

tion of manuscripts; ones all phases in the writing 

field. Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
and many writer's magazines. 
Postpaid . 


+ $2.00 
GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 6068D, Houston 6, Texas 





—_ recently written me for material, one oe olieis p 

750 for 20,000 worders, $150 for 2 ,500 3500; 

$1 for 1,000 to 1,500. I also follow general akan 

re Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 
1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion 





Danville, il. 


YOUR SONG POEMS 
SET TO MUSIC 


Send your best poems today for free examination and 
our offer, or write for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead 


In Songwriting.” 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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EIGHT EDITORS 
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telecasts will be, “The Mighty Atom,” and 

“Jet Propulsion.” One of the difficulties in 

the development of this important science 

series is “the problem of finding writers who 
have broad scientific knowledge, combined 
with knowledge of the radio and television 
media.” 

* * * 

Television, of course, has a slanguage all 
its own. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has just published an ingenious 64- 
page booklet, “Television Talk,” which de- 
fines 250 commonly-used television terms. 
It has been compiled from the working- 
day language of their television engineers 
and producers. Here are some of its tele- 
terms : 

Blizzard Head: Any blonde. 

Broads: Units or batteries of incandescent 
or fluorescent lamps. 

Cans: Telephone receivers or head-phones 
worn by studio personnel. 

Dolly: A perambulator or four-wheeled 
carriage for a camera. 

Flag: A large sheet used to screen off light 
from cameras. 

Ghost: An unwanted secondary image of 
the transmitted picture appearing on 
the receiver kinescope caused by re- 
flections of the transmitted signal. 

Gizmo: Anything for which a technical 
designation is lacking or has been for- 
gotten by the speaker. 

Gobo: A dark mat used to shield camera 
from lights. 

High Hat: A camera mount for use on 
table top or other such object. 

Inky: An incandescent lamp. 

Kill: To order the elimination of anything 
in the studio. 

Live Talent: Television broadcast of ani- 
mated or live subjects. 

Nemo: Broadcast originating in some loca- 
tion other than the television studios. 

Noodle: To play a few bars of background 
music or improvisation. 

Scoop: Multiple lighting units in the 
studio. 


“Snap: Relates to contrast and sharpness of 


a picture. 
Take it Away: “You’re on the air.” 
Telecast: A television broadcast. 
Televise: To transmit pictures electronic- 
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ally via television equipment. 

Video: Pertaining to the television broad- 
cast of images. 

Vox Pop: Any spontaneous interview. 

Womp: A sudden flare-up of brightness 
in the picture. 

Woof: Telephone slang used by television 
engineers to signify “okay and good- 
bye.” 

- - WoorF! 
* * 

HOW TO. SPEAK AND WRITE FOR 
RADIO by Alice Keith. Harper & 
Brothers. $3. 

This is a well-planned book of radio 
scripts, which include dramas, speeches, 
interviews, variety shows, commercials, 
newscasts, sports reviews and music con- 
tinuity. A few of the personalities whose 
scripts are included are Lyman Bryson, 
Adelaide Hawley, Bill Stern, Jean Hersholt, 
Burns and Allen and Eddie Cantor. It is 
an invaluable collection of script models 
for writers and speakers of radio. 

Miss Keith has prefaced the scripts with 
excellent chapters on the technique of 
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broadcasting. She is Director of The Na- 
tional Academy of Broadcasting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where since 1934 she has 
taught broadcasting technique. This Acad- 
emy has an excellent home-study course in 
Radio Writing, and is located at 1366 
Irving Street, N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 
Miss Keith assisted in the establishment of 
CBS’ “American School of the Air” pro- 
gram. 
* * * 

MEMO RANDOMS 

“Carrington Playhouse,” new WOR- 
Mutual drama series, had a typical theatric 
first-night debut recently at Mutual’s Long- 
acre Theatre studio in N. Y., with such 
famous radio-ites attending the premiere 
as: Helen Hayes, Shirley Booth, Gertrude 
Berg (“Mrs. Goldberg”), Ben Grauer and 
Max Wylie, as well as top-flight advertising 
agency and network executives. Gave 
script needs for this program, which spot- 
lights works of new writers, in last month’s 
Writer’s Dicest . . . Award-winning Nor- 
man Corwin, ace CBS writer-producer, has 
more prize honors to add to his laurels. 








210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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He wrote the libretto for “The Warrior,” 
selected by Metropolitan Opera Association 
as Ist Prize winner in their Alice M. Ditson 
Fund Contest for a new short opera. 
Libretto was based on his original, “Sam- 
son,” aired on CBS’ “26 Corwin” series 
in 1941. Bernard Rogers composed the 
music. Prizes totaled $1500 ... Mr. Cor- 
win also received the “One World Award,” 
in recognition of his inspired work over 
CBS in 1945. He received the honor at the 
Wendell Willkie Birthday Dinner in N. Y. 
Award is globe-circling trip by air, with 
transportation guaranteed by friends of 
the late Mr. Willkie in the aviation indus- 
try ... Mr. Corwin hit a new peak in *45 
when he wrote two of the most memorable 
broadcasts in radio history—“Word From 
The People,” on the eve of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, and “On A Note Of 
Triumph,” on V-E Day... 
Margaret Cuthbert, director of programs 
for women and children at NBC, was 
. chosen by Women’s National Press Club, 
as one of 10 American women whose 1945 
achievements set them apart as “makers of 
news and promoters of progress” . . . Ellery 
Queen, master sleuth of CBS’ mystery, 
“The Adventures of Ellery Queen,” was 
awarded a “Gertrude” recently when his 
book, named after his radio program, 
reached a million mark in sales. A coun- 
terpart of movieland’s “Oscar,” a “Ger- 
trude” is a desk-size replica of a kangaroo! 
. . . CBS’ “American School of the Air” 
received a plaque award from This Month 
Magazine on occasion of its 16th year on 
the air . . . NBC’s University of the Air, 





Picture on Fred Allen's stationery. 
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educational program series, received Maga- 
zine Digest Magazine’s Merit Award . . . 
Richard Sanville, CBS Director, heads the 
radio production course at New York Uni- 
versity’s Radio Workshop, and has taught 
advanced script writing there also . . . 
Radio Reports, Inc., at 220 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17, is a unique listening post 
which works around the clock and records 
every last syllable of hundreds of broad- 
casts, for clients who pay to know what 
America is hearing. They supply word-for- 
word transcriptions of all broadcasts on 
subjects in which customer is interested. 
Liberty Magazine for Jan. 26, 1946, bears 
an article explaining its functions in detail, 
by A. D. Rathbone, IV . . . For the first 
time an original story was submitted to 
major movie companies by television. The 
play, “Laughter in Paris,’ was penned by 
Richard McDonagh, NBC Script Chief, 
and was viewed by Hollywood studio rep- 
resentatives over NBC’s_ Tele-station 
WNBT ... The atom bomb tests on Bikini 
atoll in the Marshall Islands will be tele- 
vised . . . Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
been granted first manufacturing licenses 
for CBS Color Television’s post-war video 
receivers ... 





Vancouver Writers 
Sir: 

I wonder if you have space in your magazine 
for an appeal to Vancouver, Canada, writers 
who are interested in joining an informal club. 

The club has been in existence for some years 
and at present every member has sold. It was 
felt at our fall reorganization meeting that there 
might be others who are actively writing in the 
city who might enjoy joining us. There is only 
one requirement and that is each member is 
expected to produce. 

The club meets the first and third Friday 
each month at the members’ homes. Mss. are 
discussed, market news is exchanged, criticisms 
given. There is no formality. 


Any Vancouver writer who would like to visit 
the club, or become a member, may do so by 
getting in touch with Mrs. Laura Cooke, 1430 
East 7th Ave., Fairmont 2816-R. 

Rusy M. SuTHERLAND, 
1661 Victoria Drive, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Send copy with money order or check for the May 
issue on or before April 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











CALIFORNIA AND MOTHER LODE information. 
Questions on any subject, past or present, an- 
swered in detail. $1.00 each. Satisfaction or re- 
fund. Rosalie Champ, 3633 First Avenue, Sacra- 
mento 17, California. 


WRITER WILL BUY OR RENT at low figure attrac- 
tively located Southern property; sea or moun- 
tains preferred. Describe fully. Box 385, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona. 


END OF PAGE indicated by your TYPEWRITER! 
New! Absolutely no marking of paper by any 
means! 50c. Money back guarantee. National 
Service, 1234 Maple Ave., Braddock, Penna. 


WATER COLOR PAINTINGS (6x8) Jewel-toned 
petunias. To frame with or without mats. $3.00 
pair. Mary Holman Grimes, Route 4, Lebanon, Mo. 


YOUNG WIDOW NEEDS ASSISTANCE in getting 
material for new business. Needs shells, tropical 
feathers, eagle feathers, beads, sleigh bells—Buy 
or Trade. Also interested in correspondents who 
like to swap talk, views, anecdotes, adventure, 
philosophy, humor, affection. White Eagle; P.O. 
Box 1253, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEAR BOOK. Fifth An- 
nual Edition, $1.00. Marolla' Press, Dept. WD 1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


“HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT—The Vision-Train- 
ing Method.” New Book. Study with Anson K. 
Cross Art School. Winter: Studio Arts Building, 
1161 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Summer: 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Charcoal, Oil, Watercolor, 
Landscape Portrait. College Credit Certificate. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph. D., Director. Circular on re- 
quest. Home Study Extension Courses. 


HANDBOOK FOR MENTAL HYGIENE by A. J. 
Foerter, M.D., deals with care and development 
of your idea-producing capacity. Send for Free 
eight-page pamphlet of Selections fronr this book. 
Henry Holmes Smith, 602 West Monroe Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


84 CARD TRICKS, 25c! Enterprises, Spring-Valley 
1, New York. 


WILL TAKE GUEST in my home in Ozarks, spring 
and summer. Breathtaking scenery, invigorating 
climate, daily classes in fiction writing. By reser- 
vations only. Zeiger Hay, P.O. Box 2018, San 
Antonio, Texas. 





GIRL, 22, SECRETARY, wishes position dry climate 
locale, health reasons; 2 years college, journalism 
major, writing ambitions; pianist; speaks French; 
traveled this continent, Europe; adaptable, excel- 

lent references; answer Box A-10. 
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HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Accurate word pic- 
ture of character traits. 400 words—$2.00; 200 
words—$1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH That Song In 
Your Heart. New, larger revised 1946 edition— 
$2.50. Knight Publishing Company, Dept. B; Jr. 
Box 216, Leonardtown, Maryland. 


AUTHENTIC NEW YORK: Weekly newsletter, 
chatty, informative. Questions answered in detail. 
Local color, character and plot hints. One dollar 
a month. Sample letter, 30c. Marion Silk, 173 
Amity St., Brooklyn, New York. 


PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 
printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


WRITE—STUDY—RELAX. June—October. Laugh- 
ing Waters Farm for Writers, Huntington, Mass. 








SEND $1.00 for 16 beautiful birthday cards or 16 
assorted cards for all occasions. N. Halver, 2616 
N. Hampden Ct., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


LEARN TOUCH-TYPING at home in thirty days. 
After the Sixth Lesson you will know your key- 
board by touch. “Professional Typing” $1.00, 
Postpaid, Hobson Book Press, Cynthiana, Ky. 


TEACHERS, SECRETARIES, LIBRARIANS JOBS IN 
JAPAN opening for women. Write, stating ex- 
perience, qualifications, age. I can give you all 
necessary-on-the-spot information DIRECT FROM 
JAPAN. With the Occupation Forces. Social 
Science, Business Administration, Journalism De- 
grees particularly useful. $2.00 for service. Shelia 
Jane Barnes, 943-12th Avenue, Honolulu, T. H. 


HILLS, HOLLERS & HICKORY FLATS, Dallas 8, 
exas. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Self-help book 
of instruction, marketing methods. $1.00, post- 
paid. Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 
36,. Pomona, Calif. 


“SECURITY ACRES” the book of the year, a living 
from City lot or Five Acre Plot. Also, “Mone 
Grows on Trees” both $1.00. Lightning Speed, 
P.O. Box 115-WD, Streator, Illinois. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


200 BEST MARKETS FOR BEGINNERS, $1.00; En- 
terprises, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureau, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting, John Davenport Crehore. 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 





UNIVERSITY MAN, 30, single, seeks interesting, 
possibly lucrative connection, literary or related 
work. Major subjects, English, German. Speaks 
and writes clear, forceful English. Practical knowl- 
edge Spanish. Box A-2. 


ILLUMINATED MAGNIFYING READING GLASS! 
Five days trial—prices on request. Virginia H. 
Carter, Latonia, Ky. 


PSYCHOLOGY AUTHORS—want all types of arti- 
cles for digest of mental-minded readers. Inspira- 
tional, self-improvement, mental improvement, etc. 
We use any length up to 5000 words. Payment 
is %c a word and up, payment on acceptance. 
PS.B., P.O. Box 265, Tovunta, Canada. 








YOUNG MAN, 26, student writer, wishes to collabo- 
rate with young woman on stories and radio 
scripts. Philip Harris, Furnald Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE PACIFIC SCHOOL of Journalism, Bellflower, 
California, announces that “Brief Fundamentals,” 
short chart containing material developed in its 
classroom experiments and in editorial office, now 
may be had by non-students for $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. Supply limited. Certified. Recommended 
by riter’s Market League. 
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NEED ANYTHING IN NEW YORK? Articles or 
services located. Shopping. Questions answered. 
Clippings. Re-mailing, 15c each. Commissions 
faithfully executed. Valco, 235 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


SALE: WRITER’S DIGESTS 1936 to 1946. Eleven 
dollars. Pettit, 161 _Laatagton, N.Y.C. 


SENSATIONAL NEW “BOOK—“Let’s Write Short- 
Shorts” by Foy Evans, tells how he writes saleable 
stories . . and SHOWS you how to. $1.50. 
Bulldog Publishers, Box 689, Athens, Ga. 





EX-SERVICE MAN seeks interesting future. 33, 
AB Harvard, no genius but some journalistic and 
musical ability with pre-war business background 
as travel agent. Desires situation in publishing, 
radio or entertainment field preferably around 
N. Y. or Chicago. Can satisfy as to character and 
capabilities. To bona fide offers, details, photo 
and later interview. Box A-8. 


YOUR MAIL FORWARDED daily. Enclose sufficient 
postage and 10c for mailing. Relay Service, P.O. 
Box 1803, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N.Y 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. FULL instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


PSYCHOLOGIST HELPS YOU live efficiently, har- 
moniously, happily, attractively, successfully. Ar- 
gs Rene Neveu, 251-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, 








CUSTOM BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
pings, with opening and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market. $1.00 each. Clippings 
included. Dick Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. ‘The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


RESERVED, FAIRLY SUCCESSFUL MALE, 44, in 
Perfect health, desires correspondence with in- 
telligent, healthy, country-bred females. Inten- 
tions more or less serious, depending on future 
correspondence. Answer: Occupant: 6681 Can- 
ton Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich. 


DRAW PRETTY, eye appealing girls. Le cercle 
method shows how. $2.00 postpaid. PO Box 684-B, 
Scranton, Pa. 


RUG MAKING MADE EASY. Center started. In- 
structions sent. State light or dark color prefer- 
ence. 25c. Jeanette Derickson, Oakdale, Nebraska. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS ANALYZED helpfully and 
confidentially through Handwriting Psychology. 
Write fully. $2. Mrs. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, Ills. 


MODERN WOOD SCULPTURE by Nicholas Mochar- 
niuk, 318 Canal Street, New York City. 


READ YOUR FAMILY HISTORY with Guidex! The 
only Reader’s Guide (Bibliography) to PRINTED 
GENEALOGIES ‘for Individual Families. Includes 
Full Titles, Authors, Publishers, Dates, Etc.—to 
all known Published Books on the Family from 
1771 TO DATE! Each report absolutely thorough 
and authentic. Your copy—$2.00 (print Surname 
desired): Write Family Guidex, Post Office Box 
829, Annapolis, Maryland. 











GENTLEMAN, 38, MUSICIAN, beginning-writer; de- 
sires correspondence with intelligent, affectionate” 
Southern Lady; 35-45. Stokes, 1123 Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





BOOK ON PSYCHOANALYSIS, psychology. Under- 
stand subconscious motives—make your characters 
more life-like and interesting. Ask for free cir- 
cular “B”. International Universities Press, Inc., 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, 





DIGEST 





















































UNUSUAL BOOKS! Free catalogs! 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an 
uncrowded profession. Complete course in illus- 
trated book and handwriting analysis, $1.00 
Mayer, 681D Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail 
Order News, Somerville, N. J. 


USED PLOT GENIES all types, $7.50 each. James 
Engle, Spencer, Iowa. 


YOUR NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: New York 
commissions executed promptly and _ intelligently. 
Shopping and re-mailing service. M. Silk, 173 
Amity St., Brooklyn, N 


JOHN FULLSTONE PLEASE WRITE. _ Important. 
Perry G. Powers, 246 Mill St., Reno, Nevada. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list 
of new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


50 MAIL ORDER BUSINESS offers sent monthly, 
year 10c. Rush dime now. Commonwealth, 
5708-WD 3, Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS MIND—How to use it for 
success. Simple method that WORKS. $1.00. 
L. I. GRIFFITH, 1229 W. 8th St., Anderson, Ind. 


WOMAN, 29, INTELLIGENT but not erudite, would 
like correspondents, male or female. Interested in 
nature, travel, and the arts. L. E. Fisher, 18 
Summer St., Rockport, Mass. 


THE JOKER! Funniest joke book yet. From file of 
radio gagwriter. Price 35c. Summit Publications, 
108 W. 32nd St., Austin, Texas. 


NEED COLLABORATOR. With Story Ideas. Jack 
Ray, 737 S.W. 45th, Oklahoma City. 


GOLF BOOKS, golf magazines, articles sold sought. 
, Book Service, 42-05 Layton St., Elmhurst, 


A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; sin- 
gle pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


RESEARCH. Every subject. 
— 1421 20th St., 
a <. 


Enterprises, 











Experienced. Lionel 
N.W., Washington 6, 





NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.’’ Complete instructions, 60 
pages, 25c (coin) postpaid. Homework Publica- 
tions, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


WRITERS NEED SIMPLE, comprehensive files. Sat- 
isfied? Get instructions. “Easy Filing-Manu- 
scripts,” “Easy Filing-Clippings.” Fifty cents each. 
Florence M. Lewis, 885 West Olson Road, Route 
5, Midland, Michigan. 


WANTED BACK ISSUES of Writer’s Digest. Joe 


Posey, Harriman, Tenn. 


ATTRACTIVE INTELLIGENT LADY, 37, lonely 
desires correspondence with Jewish gentleman of 
good character. Write fully. Vivian Meller, 762 
Brady Avenue, Bronx 60, N. Y. 


PLOTS THAT MAKE STORIES—Rich in personality 
and appeal, absolutely original and “tailored” to 
your needs. Opening, crises, climax, theme, signi- 
ficance, reader-appeal, all completely detailed. 
Characters named, described, and made vital. 
Send story-idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
go York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 
7, Conn. 





MIMEOGRAPHING—Professional Hollywood mime- 
ographer. Expert on scripts, plays, syndicated 
material, etc. Guild Publishing Company, Box 
6068D, Houston 6, Texas. 





WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I’m help- 
ing thousands. Dr. Tibolt, 14G Phila. 20, Pa. 
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“WHAT’S THE IDEA?” A printed monograph by 
Saunders Cummings, that makes an analysis of 
12 published stories—to find how they were con- 
ceived and written. Will probably give you more 
practical help than any other book on writing. 
Postpaid $1.00. “WRITERS—MASTER MAGI- 
CIANS!” A Cummings monograph that gives 
you instructions on how to apply yourself to 
successful writing in a professional manner. Post- 
paid $1.00. Student and professional ‘writers praise 
these works highly. The two, only $1.60 postpaid. 
Address: Comfort Press, Inc., 200-WD South 
7th, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


IN THIS COLUMN, JANUARY ISSUE, the follow- 
ing appeared: ‘‘Ranchman, 56, single, educated, 
successful, desires to correspond with and meet 
interesting people. Do you have a bit of un- 
occupied time? P.O. Box 971, Plainview, Texas.” 

To those who wrote letters but have not re- 
ceived replies—Will answer as soon as have time. 
Am planning to tour the United States via auto- 
mobile. Do not be surprised if, any day, you re- 
ceive a phone call asking if you have time for 
lunch or dinner with a tall, sun tanned (but not 
hand-some) Texan. Many nice friendly people 
read the Writer’s Digest—of that I have proof. 





WANTED: writers to adapt and sell advertising to 
local business firms. Details: $.10. Vera Via, 
Free Union, Va. . 


CLUB MEMBERS, Officers, Leaders. You'll want 
the new “Simplified Parliamentary Law Chart.” 
Know what to do and when to do it. Save em- 
barrassment. Send only 25c or defense stamps. 
George Brady Jr., 4810 Orchard, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


YOUNG MAN, would-be writer, desires correspon- 
dence other beginning writers, male and female. 
L. Jarvis, 2952 Montana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PERSONABLE YOUNG MAN desires job as per- 
sonal companion to understanding person. Experi- 
enced typist, bookkeeper. Enjoy travel. Broad- 
minded. Make an offer. Box A-5. 





BACHELORS, spinsters, why travel via The National 
Geographic? Let unusual gal, world traveler, just 
back from Havana, write you adventurous letters. 
First letter one dollar. Clare Wentzel, 1045 
Mason, San Francisco. 





GAGWRITING makes fine sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48 page jokebook 10c. Don Frankel, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


SUNSHINE SERVICE FOR SHUTINS: Weekly 
newsletters detailing interesting happenings. Chatty, 
friendly, informative. Questions answered. One 
dollar per month. Sample letter, 25c. You must 
be pleased. Marion Silk, 173 Amity, B’klyn, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFFSSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 51. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. ' 


WILL PUBLISH poems in ‘“Penpoint Serenade;” 
authors share expense; submit on approval; sam- 
ple copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 


TALL, ATTRACTIVE BACHELOR GIRL, college 
graduate, Librarian, living in Suburbs of New 
York City, born in Seattle, early forties, well 
travelled, good social background, desires to meet 
gentleman similar tastes and background. LI- 
BRARIAN. Box A-4. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 _ short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
ee Company, P. O. Box 6068D, Houston 6, 

exas. 


500 SUBSTITUTES for “he said.’’ Complete with 
— for 35c. R. 2, Box 36-B; Norman, 
ae 


BEGINNERS, Authors—read WRITERS FRIEND, 
10c copy. A. Haire, Petersburg, W. Va. 
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FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 paymarkets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and _ corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif, 


GHOST-WRITING—Original, authentic, no duplica- 
tion. Speeches, sermons, radio addresses and 
spots, publicity and advertising. By arrangement. 
The Bowman Agency, Box 449, Keyser, W. Va. 


CHARACTER DELINEATION from handwriting. 
Accurate, unusual. Page of writing, one dollar. 
Snell, Majestic Hotel, Detroit 1, Mich. 





MALE SCRIBBLER 36, broadminded, unconventional 
invites correspondence from like-minded girls. 
Box 643, Oakland 4, California. 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE—Send your problems to 
an experienced counsellor and psychic. In your 
own handwriting all details, exact time and date 
of birth. You will receive a personal analysis, un- 
usual in scope. A regular $5 office analysis at 
an introductory fee of $1.00. Lillian Young, Apt. 
551, Franklin Park Hotel, Washington 5, D. C. 


SPECIAL: Heideman’s 30 lesson fiction course, 
_— No personal help. James Engle, Spencer, 
owa. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


HAND-PAINTED VELVET BOOKMARK—Floral de- 
sign and any four words in gold relief.—$1. 
ALBERT ZACHMANN, 101-50 109th Street, Rich- 
mond Hill 19, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. $1.00. 
Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Men My WwW. 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23, Il. 





IS THERE A LADY who believes life can be lived 
decently? One appreciating nature, writing, read- 
ing, discussion, photography, music, dancing, hik- 
ing? All letters answered. Write, Box A-6. 


“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers, Magazines.” 
Booklet, 25c. Writers’ books, courses. Free lists. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


“MAIL ORDER WORLD,” 64 pages; 7 lesson Mail 
Course and Wholesale Directory, 25c. “Hawkins,” 
215 Lasanimas, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


HANDWRITING reveals APTITUDES send sample, 
25c, stamped envelope; MELISSA, Box 251, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


A CLIPPING BUREAU, History, Odd Facts, about 
places. Saving dollars, utilizing old material and 
scraps. Children’s stories and poetry. 10 cts. 
each or 3 for 25 cents. Mr. M. K. Hamilton, 
155 Center Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CORSETS, COSTUMES, Wanted, illustrations, litera- 
ture, experiences printed or in script, on the wasp- 
a. N. M. Studios, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, 

ass. 


HOW DID YOU CONQUER YOUR SHYNESS? Sin- 
cere young bachelor, in a vocational and social 
rut, would appreciate advice from successful in- 
dividuals. Box A-3. 


OVER 200 DETAILED sshort-short markets in 
new list. Only 25c. PROGRESS ENTERPRISES, 
687 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 18. 


GHOSTWRITER—Guarantees satisfaction. ELLER, 
Box 304, Aurora, Colorado. 
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DO YOU CREATE UNUSUAL NOVELTIES? I wish 
to buy or handle on consignment. ZACHMANN 
101-50 109th Street, Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heideman, author and critic, 
$2.50 postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of 
one short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 
Second Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


FOR UNUSUAL CHARACTERIZATION, Analyze 
handwriting. Illustrated course, FREE analysis, 
$1.00. Expert analyses $1.00-$2.00. STOUGH, 
2112 Park Grove, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


GENTLEMAN, NEW YORKER, early thirties, dark 
complected; congenial, sense of humor; easy on 
the eyes. Distinctly masculine. Versatile. Bi- 
lingual; English-Spanish, without an accent. Tra- 
veled. Likes motoring, good, modern music; writ- 
ing, most sports, the cinema, etc. Would like to 
correspond with interesting, attractive, broad- 
minded female. 701 W. 179 St., Apt. 66, New 
York 33, N. Y. 


MIMEOGRAPH SERVICE—Quick, expert, reason- 
sonable. Manuscripts, booklets, announcements, 
etc. Thoroughly experienced, no order too small. 
Virginia H. Carter, Latonia, Kentucky. 








WANTED — Writer to Rewrite Novel and Short 
Steries on Collaboration or Flat Sum Basis— 
NAN DIEDEN—4856 North Winchester Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


FOR SALE! Small Mail Order business, good 
moneymaker! Ramseyco—Monticello, Ky. 


Is YOUR Mailbox a WALLFLOWER? “Thoughtfully 
Yours” is a service especially created for those 
lonely ones who are temporarily out of sweet- 
hearts. You send the money for whatever mail, 
telegrams, telephone calls, greeting cards or gifts 
that you want sent TO YOURSELF, and we will 
happily become your ‘secret admirer.’ $5.00 in a 
letter with full details and a GOOD description 
of YOU, sent to P.O. BOX 679, UPTOWN 
STATION, St. Paul 2, Minn. will make you a 
member—When we KNOW your Wants, we will 
submit an itemized cost appraisal for your ap- 
proval. All services payable in advance. Guaran- 
teed and Confidential. 


EXPERIENCED GHOST WRITER wishes to contact 
artists, columnists, fictioneers for collaboration 
purposes. References. Stuart Covington, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. 


YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading Don 
Frankel’s gag-joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. 
Only 13c. Don Frankel, WD., 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—Read 
oldest trade journal in the field. 53rd year. Copy 
25c Mail Order News, Somerville 36, N. J. 











YOUNG MAN, 26, B.A.-M.A. degrees, ex-Army 
pilot, pro-writer, amateur artist-poet, modestly 
good-looking, desires correspondence with attrac- 
tive young woman who has unusual philosophy 
of love, life, and price of legs in Lower Afghan- 
isan. E. E. S. Jr., 108 W. 32nd St., Austin, 
Texas. 


ARE YOU AN ECONOMIC SLAVE? FREE YOUR- 
SELF. Earn $100 a day in OUR dignified, inde- 
pendent vocation of writing, lecturing, tutoring, 
training salesmen and applying MOTIVATION. 
We teach you HOW. MOTIVATION is not de- 
fined in YOUR dictionaries nor libraries. For 
FREE OUTLINE of MOTIVATION and _ informa- 
tion, write, EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDA- 

TION, Box 404-WD, Hollywood, California. 





WriTER’s DIGEST 





EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anec- 
dotes, embarrassing moments, children’s sayings, 
etc. List of 100 reader participation markets and 
instructions for selling them $1. H. Haug, 1913 
Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION— 
folios, books, instruction courses on Effective 
Speaking, Better English, Self-Advancement and 
related subjects. Outright purchase. Submit out- 
line, number of words and price. J. J. Heymann, 
1534 North Federal Avenue, Mason City, lowa. 


TAILORED WOMAN—Attractive young writer and 
composer wishes to contact woman of means. Jan 
Gould, 122 Hiester St., State College, Pa. 


SONG-WRITER’S Key to Success, compiled through 
cooperation with the world’s largest music pub- 
lishers. Purchase of this information entitles you 
to a free analysis of any song poem you wish. 
Price $1.00. Leap, 646b W. 30th St., Indianapolis. 


“NEW-AGE MENTAL-HEALING GUIDE” Revolu- 
tionary approach; all neuro-psychological prob- 
lems! ! ! 25c. Prof, Slavit, 650 Ocean Ave., 
B’kiyn 26, N. Y. 


ALL-PURPOSE INSECTICIDE: dying like magic 
Roaches, Bedbugs, Dogfleas, Poultrylices, Plant- 
lices with apparatus complete postpaid. $3.00. 
Colony Dancewax Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, 
writers, aesthetes. Twenty addresses, year’s mem- 
bership, one dollar. Watervalley, Arkansas. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS drawn from your own hum- 
or. a C, Cunningham, 156 Scott St. NE, War- 
ren, io. 


UNINHIBITED EASTERN COUPLE would appre- 
ciate stimulating correspondence. Box A-1. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS HIDDEN traits. Com- 
plete reading one dollar. Oliver James Denham, 
Tompkinsville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN OF DISTINCTION, Vicinity New York 
and New England, whose natal day was January 
2-18, 1898; December 3-10, 1899; December 23-27, 
1902; November 23-30, 1904; December 26-31, 
1905; December 3-4, 1907; January 13-23, No- 
a ia 1909; Write Miss Manhattanite, 

ox A-9. 


PERSONAL COLLABORATION ON STORIES, AR- 
TICLES offered by experienced author. NOT an 
agent. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 














VIDEO SCRIPT, any type, also material for come- 
dians. J. W. R., Box 7226, Phila. 1, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE for Homeworkers, Mail 
order Minded and Writers. Sources and many 
Business Pointers in our large Tabloid Magazine. 
Dime brings copy. Mail Merchandise Mart Maga- 
zine, Lock Box 791, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


CONSTIPATION CURED WITHOUT DRUGS, walk 
ing, or additional expense. I did it. How $1. 
Iva Parrish, R. No. 4, Kalamazoo 84, Mich. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
pestis. Large list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
a. 











WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND with a gen- 
tleman interested in literature, music, art, re- 
ligion, romance. Address “Friendly Writer,” 138 
W. Fifth Ave., Lancaster, O. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS and Fillers Sell Readily. 
Send 25c for Details and Markets. The Writers’ 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





ARTIST—For movie company, 27, tall, handsome, 
interested in music and playwrighting. Writing 
Dramatic stage play. Rare plot. Wishes to meet 
young lady to help as collaborator. If necessary 
would finance trip to coast. William Osteck, Box 
411, Seligman, Arizona. 
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ROLLER SKATING INFORMATION. I write and 

ublish songs. Have poem contests. Write me 
Roller Skaters everywhere. Art M. Grubb, Box 
3175, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Local or mail 
order. Details free. Jonah Dunn, Dept. W4D6, 
Morgantown R 3, West Virginia. 





GAG-WRITERS! New, original market plan brings 
you 75% commissions. Details dime. DENNIS, 
28 Ramona, San Francisco 3, California. 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? 
The National Mail Order Guild will show you 
where and how to get it, in a spare-time mail 
order business of your own. Full information 
without obligation. Edward P. Graham, 1125-D 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 
Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SPEAK FRENCH. Quick “te methods versus 
outmoded. Parisian. Al 4-71 Mm. TK 





UNENCUMBERED, INTELLIGENT, ATTRACTIVE 
WOMAN, travelled, with administrative experience 

in foods, electrical ‘appliances, lecturing, public re- 
lations; some writing, music, radio; seeks loca- 
tion in mid-western states, north or south. Ex- 
cellent personality, integrity, ability, awaits right 
contact. Now employed in New York City. 
What are your needs, any suggestions? Box A-7. 


TEEN-AGE CARTOONISTS—Meet others by joining 
us—50c. Particulars, copy CROSSHATCH free. 
bog Cartoonists ‘ of America, 546, Granville, 

io. 


1946 
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“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS! 100 Paying Markets for 
Poems and Greeting Verses—25c. 100 Paying 
Markets for Humor and Cartoons—25c. 100 Pay- 
ing Markets for Fillers and Short Items—-25c. 50 
Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories—25c. Tips, 
instructions included. Harry Bierman, 185 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“YOUTH TALENT and Hobby Club News” 1472 
Broadway. Room, 904, New York. Big 9 by 12 
page monthly for writers, poets, song writers 
Radio Writers, contestants, Etc. Edited by Paul 
Christian, and Don I. Frankel. Each issue con- 
tains cash prizes. We need writers who can con- 
Seek, Capertee, of interest to Young American 

ouths. 


GAGS WANTED. ANIMAL GAGS BOUGHT. Box 
649, North Hollywood, Cal. 





MAN, 36, desires feminine correspondents, ages 20 
to 40. P. O. Box 764, Salem, Oregon. 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS—wWrite Perfect Song Poems—Order 
—Song Lyric Diagrams and the Art of Songwrit- 
ing, $1.00. Leland Brown, Salem 2, Indiana. 








500 8'4%2x11 HAMMERMILL LETTERHEADS, 500 
Large Envelopes, printed, prepaid, $5.00. 1,000 
Each, $9.00. Stumpkraft, South Whitley, Indiana. 


POET’S SOCIETY—Correspond with poets, poetry 
lovers. Year membership, twenty addresses one 
dollar. Box forty, Star Route, Imboden, Arkansas. 
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REMEMBER... 


Remember — The ulti- 
mate test of any literary 
instructor’s knowledge is ‘a 
his ability to sell his own 
writings. How much does 


your tutor sell? 





















F 


am 





OR 16 YEARS I have made a living with the 
pen. For more than five years I have sold EVERY 
MANUSCRIPT I have written. My hundreds of 
published magazine articles and TWO BOOKS 
are evidence of experience and skill. 


Now, I am extending help to YOU. There are 
“courses,” “lessons” or printed forms. My 

help is strictly individual, shaped to meet YOUR 

writing needs and make Your Manuscript sell. 


Books are my specialty, though other types of 
work (short stories, radio scripts, etc.) are gladly 
accepted. Write a letter today, stating your prob- 
lem, 
details of my service. 


and I'll answer promptly with complete 





Interviews by arrangement only. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 











First Class Magazines 


Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, 
Canada, and 8 W. 40th Street, New York City 
18. Miss Anne Fromer, Toronto, Managing Edi- 
tor; Jessyca Russell, New York Editor. ‘About 
50% of the contents is original material, and this 
includes all subjects of interest to average reader. 
Pieces must be informative and factual, well 
written, and entertaining, and about 2000 words 
in length. Short anecdotal and humorous fillers 
also considered. No fiction. Writers should send 
all queries and manuscripts to the Toronto Edi- 
tor. Payment for articles comparable with those 
paid by national magazines.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Eldorado, 225 Lafayette Street, New York City 
12, has ceased publication. 


Women’s Magazines 


Catholic Home fFournal, 220 37th Street, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania. Urban S. Adelman, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use good love stories with a Catholic 
background, preferably 1800 words. Also articles 
of a domestic or educational nature, preferably 
1800 words and accompanied with photos. We 
buy poetry with a homey slant ; also photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is Yc a word 
and up for stories and articles, and $3 to $5 for 
poems.” 

Holland’s Magazine, 3306 Main Street, Dallas 
2, Texas. J. Tom Mann, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use clean stories 
with a 4500-word limit. Also short oddities and 
fillers, 200 to 500 words, and non-fiction features 
of 400 words, and good photographs. Very little 
poetry used. Report in ten days. Payment is 
lc a word and up, according to its worth.” 

Household, 8th and Jackson Streets, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use a 
limited number of short stories under 5000 words, 
of literary merit and popular appeal. Subject 
matter is general: love, family life, children. Hu- 
mor is welcome. No war stories and, with an 
occasional exception, no foreign settings. Arti- 
cles are confined largely to housing and family 


life. Occasional light humorous essays used. 
Writers should query in advance about all article 
material. We buy black and white photographs 
only to illustrate articles, and vertical koda- 
chromes not smaller than 4x 5 for covers. Lyrics 
of distinction and charm are used. Report in 
about three weeks Payment is 2c a word and up 
on prose, 50c a line for verse, and photographs 
according to arrangements with photographer, 
all on acceptance.” 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Mabel Hill Souvaine, Editor; Betty 
Finnin, Fiction Editor. “We use stories under 
5000 words—good, human-interest, realistic fic- 
tion, sincerely written. Also articles on serious 
and humorous subjects of interest to women, 
under 2500 words. Report in two to four weeks. 
No set word rate.” 


Religious Magazines 


Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. William H. Leach, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly except August; 25c a copy (July 
50c); $2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use articles dealing 
with programs of churches. Fact articles, not 
general religious discussions, desired. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no poetry or fiction. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is Yc a word and up.” 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. 
Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
short stories from 2000 to 3000 words and short 
shorts of 1500 words. Must be well plotted, 
easy reading. Need not be specifically Catholic. 
Also use fresh, well-written, authoritative arti- 
cles with a message for the Catholic family, 1000 
to 3000 words. Especially new slants on problems 
of the modern family. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in ten days. Good rates, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


All-American Football Magazine, 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued semi-annually; 20c a copy. “We 
use shorts from 3000 to 6000 words and novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. No poetry 
or photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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Athletic Journal, 6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chi- 
gago 26, Illinois. John L. Griffith, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. For high 
school and college coaches. “We use technical 
articles on sports by authoritative authors, who 
must also send in background. Buy photographs 
for illustration of articles. No poetry or fiction. 
Report in ten days. Payment is $10 to $25, on 
publication.” 

Canadian Forest and Outdoors, 1018 Canada 
Cement Bldg., Montreal, Canada. Robson 
Black, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use brief sketches and articles up 
to 250 words; outdoor life on Canadian themes. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Payment is 
Ic to 2c a word.” 

Exciting Football Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued annually; 15c a copy. “We 
use a 20,000-word novel, 10,000-word novelette, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. Stories are about football in schools, col- 
leges, or on the professional circuits, or with 
characters connected with the footbal] back- 
ground. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 


Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: Editors continue send- 
ing book authors to me. Peggy 
Gaddis, well known book 
author as well as an editor, has 
just written a book writer: 
"The only suggestion | can 
offer is that you turn your book 
over to an agent. | know 
personally an agent named 
A. L. Fierst. He is completely 
reliable and to be trusted." 


LATEST: And another in the new career series: Watch 
for PUBLICITY GIRL, to be issued by Messner— 
another book which | suggested to the author and 
on which | obtained the assignment. 


GRAVY DEPT.: From one firm alone (Dutton) royal- 
ties due this month come to $1,175—on two new 
books. One, BUSHWHACK BASIN, did over 5000 
copies in one month—unusual for a western. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't. list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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JOURNAL FIRST 


...$3500... 


Two weeks ago, at this 
writing, | spoke to the 
fiction editor of the LA- 
DIES' HOME JOURNAL 
—top slick with 20,000,- 
000 readers — about an 
arresting psychological 
story which | knew be- 
longed. I've been 
grooming the author of 
this script for his true 








markets — and I've just | 8. McDougald 
. . Ladies’ Home Journal 
closed a most interesting First—$3500. 


deal for him. . 
This Louisiana writer receives $3500, and 
you will see his story featured this summer. 


(Title to be announced.) 

"| am delighted of course," writes the author. 
"| believe | spoke rather whimsically of that possi- 
bility some time ago, but | had no idea that you 
would actually accomplish it. With an agent who is 
as good a salesman as you, | shall have to start 
taking even my own jokes seriously." 

| have always said it—you will show what you can 
really do only when you find your true markets— 
the ones you should be writing for. In your own 
life, in your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of—material 
that only you can use. All you need to learn is— 
HOW. And that is what my clients, from the mo- 
ment they start working with me, bear down on, 


WHERE YOU COME IN 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—as my selling authors did, Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
cole for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- Your play may be 
after. Remember that my work with | published or pro- 
thousands of authors has made every | duced, or both. If 
one of your writing difficulties fa- | you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 





miliar to me.’ Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to fell 
me about yourself.* 

*My Zone Number is 17. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 
and colleges). A_ well paid | field. rn from a selling 
playwright, who is not a “has been” or a “professor 
who never sold.”” My book ‘“‘Writing For the Amateur 
Stage’’ shows you, step step, how to cash in. Price 
$3, including One Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 


TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good pa oe hel 
sell your manuscript. enegreeny is my fort "ie 
years of experience can help you. 


48c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 











Arlington, Virginia 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 

ya be eaten ee and the only one where you can EARN 
OU One of my ee. = Dg er 

$ivo worth stories and articles mon 

course of instruction in WRITING FOR Catt JOVERTLE 

MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 

Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 














Announcing 


CARAVAN 


Now on the press: a monthly fiction publica- 
tion, exclusively for the Canadian market. 
Especially interested in reprints of romance 
and adventure fiction. Payment on acceptance. 
Also interested in original romance and ad- 
venture fiction, 3500 to 4500 words. Payment 
on acceptance. 


NEUMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Madison Avenue 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR GAGS AND CARTOONS 


SELLING GAG-CARTOONIST (Sold to more than 60 
national, local and Foreign pebiiestions) will coach you 
HOW TO SELL YOUR GAGS ARTOONS. No 
books! No courses! Simply personal criticism on each 
gag and correction on each cartoon, and where to market. 
LET ME HELP YOU OVE R THE HUMPS. Will crit- 
icize 10 roughs or 10 gags oy 25e. INCLUDE STAMPED 


ENVELOPE. = WALLY ASHBY 
454 East South-Temple, Salt Lake 2, Utah 


: TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
: composers and songwriters is at your service. 

Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 

most of your song-writing shiity. 

for free examination and details. 


a FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 














Send us your words 
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Exciting Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 


sued quarterly; 10c a copy. “We use a 25,000- 
word novel featuring only football or baseball, 
and several short stories of any sport not over 
6000 words long. The ‘odd’ sport angle is es- 
pecially desirable. No articles, photographs, o1 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Fight Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 15,000 
to 23,000-word novels and 9000 to 14,000-word 
novelettes of clean, hard-hitting American fight- 
ers, in fast-moving, dramatic tales of the prize 
ring, with the whole wide world as settings. We 
do not need any articles at present. No photo- 
graphs or poetry used. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Football Action, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually; 20c a copy. “Same requirements and 
payment as All-American Football.” 

Football Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor, Issued semi- 
annually; 20c a copy. “We use 10,000 to 15,000- 
word novelettes and 3000 to 6000-word shorts. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued annually; 15c a copy. “We use a 30,000- 
word football novel and several short football 
stories not over 6000 words long. Stories may 
be about amateur or professional football, col- 
lege or other background, or with strong foot- 
ball background. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly; 10c a copy. “We use a 35,000- 
word lead novel about baseball or football only, 
and several short stories on other sports up to 
6000 words. The ‘odd sport’ angle is particu- 
larly desirable. No articles, photographs, or po- 
etry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment 
is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Sports Afield, Hodgson Building, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. Ted Kesting, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
stories, about 3000 words, of outdoor activities: 
hunting, fishing, boating; all but spectator sports. 
Also articles with same requirements, 2500 to 
3000 words. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in a week. Payment is on merit, on ac- 
ceptance ; top for class.” 


Thrilling Football Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. “We use a 
30,000-word football nove] and several short 
football stories not over 6000 words long. Stories 
of’ any type of football action. Avoid crooked 








gambling angles or fighting to save the coach’s 
job. No articles, photographs, or poetry, Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly; 10c a copy. “We use three 8000 
to 10,000-word novelettes and several] short 
stories not over 6000 words long. All types of 
sports stories are wanted. The unusual sport is 
particularly needed. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Picture Magazines 


Look, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 
Daniel D. Mich, Executive Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
picture stories on any subject of national interest. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in about two weeks. Payment is average or 
above, on acceptance.” 

New World, 100 Adelaide Street, West, To- 
ronto, Canada. J. K. Thomas, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles in the picture category, not fiction. 
Scenarios for picture stories should detail photo- 
graph the writer proposes having the photog- 
rapher take. No poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment varies with time photographer spent on 
story.” 


Humor Magazines 


Khaki Humor, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is no longer being published. 

Smiles, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 3. 
T. R. Hecker, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use short humor arti- 
cles and stories, 600 to 800 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in one week. Payment 
is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Movie Magazines 


Movies, 295 Madison Avenue, New York City 
17. Frances Kish, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 1500-word arti- 
cles, written from Hollywood. Light, breezy 
style, heart interest, humor. No photographs or 
poetry. Excellent rates,.on acceptance.” 


Radio Magazines 


Fan Fare, 690 Market Street, San Francisco 
4, California. Helane Peters, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. Bought by 
grocers, distributed free to customers. “We use 
radio ‘fan’ material, 500 words or 1000 words— 
personality stories, program features, critical dis- 
cussions—accompanied by photographs if pos- 
sible. No fiction. Do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Report in a week or so. Payment is 
$10.00, on publication.” 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


Cincinnati Classes 


Vrite for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Proofreader, expert—20c per page. 
LILLIAN ROSS 


47 West 68th St., New York City 


- PLL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 





able rates. Particulars FREE! 
- WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 





Are You Floundering For Lack of 


Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
uscrt wilt be returned promptly if found unavailable. 


i accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
WELCOME. 


NEW 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that for itself. 
(4 of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 














a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 
RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Little Magazines 


Different, Rogers, Arkansas. Lilith Lorraine, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We are now able to pay $5.00 for each 
story, $1.00 for each short article for our Strange 
Experience column, $1.00 each for the ten best 
poems in each issue and several hundred dollars 
in cash prizes offered by patrons for poems and 
articles.” 

Literary Florida, P.O. Box 3012, Tampa, Flor- 
ida. E. S. Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly, 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles of 
Florida and general interest, 900 words. Also 
fillers, poetry, and Florida photographs, No fic- 
tion. Report in approximately a week. Payment 
is 5c a line for poetry and $5.00 and up per 
article, one month in advance of publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Action Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Chester Whitehorn, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy. “We use action-swift 
western yarns, and some general adventure. Girl 
interest okay. Shorts to 6000 words; novelettes 
from 12,000 to 15,000 words; novels in vicinity 
of 20,000 words. We are using no articles at 


present. Do not buy photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


WRITER’s DicEsT 






Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. . Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘““We use a 25,000- 
word lead novel, told entirely from the girl 
angle and strong on the emotional angle. To- 
day’s girl, today’s problems. No sordid sex 
stuff. Good, clean, wholesome stories only. Also 
use short, romantic love stories, not over 5000 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry, Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is le a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘We use two 
10,000-word novelettes featuring The Arizona 
Ranger and Paige of the Pony Express, written 
by assignment; one 10,000-word novelette ; sev- 
eral short stories not over 6000 words long. All 
stories distinctly of the old West with no modern 
touches whatsoever. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We use 10,000 to 
16,000-word novelettes and 18,000 to 25,000- 
word novels. We want vibrant, melodramatic 
yarns of the open range, embracing strong char- 
acterization and a good, meaty plot bolstered by 
lusty love-romance interest. Give us as hero a 
cowboy or cowgirl; an outlaw, male or female; 





discover new writers. 


fields. ) 


other writers. 


Mitchell and others. 





Says Palmer Training Has Been of Great Help 


“One of your lessons was the inspiration for a story which 
I sold to the McClure Syndicate. Imagine my pleasure when 
I received their check, which included an extra bonus be- 
cause my story was considered the best release of the week. 
I am working on three new stories and reconverting an- 
other which you considered dated.’”,—Mrs, Ruby Sanders, 
Whittier, Calif. 


Learn At Home 


*Since authorship is essentially a matter of home work, 
it is one of the few arts which can be taught by corre- 
mdence,”’ says Rupert Hughes. You get thorough instruc- 
tion material and individual, professional coaching. You 
get actual writing experience to develop your own style. 
fast or slow. Learn more. Save time and money. And 
you don’t have to be a genius to succeed, 


Wanted 


More and better short stories, novels, mysteries, radio 
scripts and articles for newspapers, magazines and broad- 


‘“"WRITE IT RIGHT... 
AND I’LL BUY IT” 


“I'd rather buy your story than reject it. Why? 
editor depends on finding good material. 


The Technique Isn't Hard To Learn 


“If you’re one of those willing to learn, here’s my advice: 
course in fiction writing (fiction is basic training for highest pay writin 
But be sure you pick a good course—taught by someone who 
plenty of his own material. 


Because my salary as a magazine 
That’s why editors are always alert to 


Sign up for a good 
i in all 
as sold 


How Palmer May Help You 


The instruction staff at Palmer is filled with just such men—men who have had 
not only broad experience but who have actually achieved unusual success in one or 
more phases of creative writing. 


And each has demonstrated his ability to help 


Palmer’s dependability and the character of its training are evidenced by endorse- 
ments from Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Katharine Newlin Burt, Ruth Comfort 
Also Palmer Institute is a member of the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C. 





casting companies. The demand—the opportunities are 
greater than ever before. 

SPECIAL Offer: Two extra courses (radio and article 
writing) are given with Palmer Fiction Training—now, 


without extra cost. 
FREE Book 
To learn how Palmer fiction training can help you make 
the most of an ideal career of a really successful writer, 
write today for free book. Address Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Established 1917, 6362 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J61. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J61 

Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique features of your train- 
ing. This request is confidential and no salesman will call, 
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but don’t give us a dummy hero or dummy 
characterization. Work on the people in your ae e 
stories to give them personality and vitality. No L ET S WRITE 


articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is ‘Ic a word and up, on ac- A BO UT YOU aid 





ceptance.” 
Mammoth Western, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, By Charles Carson 
Chicago 1, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. “We use western This inspiring new book 
stories up to 70,000 words; action-packed, clever comes to you from the pen 


of one of America’s selling 

authors, who forged his way into writing suc- 
cess before offering to teach others how. 
Carson’s books have been a guiding light to 


conversation; no formula stuff. Also interesting 
articles of varied lengths. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in one week. Payment is 1%4c to 


3c a word, on acceptance.” thousands of beginning writers over the na- 
Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New tion, and today a score of eminent authors 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. credit their success to his constructive help. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a Perhaps you are not fortunate enough to 
30,000-word lead novel featuring The Masked live where you can talk with Carson personally. 


But through this fascinating book, the pub- 


Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-word : . 
re , ae lishers have made CARSON HELP available 
novelette ; several short stories not over 6000 to EVERYONE. 


words, Distinctly of the old West, with no mod- 
7 touches. No articles, photographs, or parry. that there is a story in your life worth writing; 
Report in ten days to two weeks, Payment is Ic it shows you precisely how to write it. The 
a word and up, on acceptance.” price is $2.00. 

Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- FALCON PUBLISHING co. 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 25,000- Ae 
word lead novel, from the girl’s viewpoint and Box 9592, Station "S 
with a strong, romantic, emotiona] problem. Cur- Los Angeles 5, California 
rent problems and clean, wholesome heroines. 
Also short romantic love stories not over 5000 


“Let’s Write About You” not only proves 














P OLIV OP E — our friend in our need 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a weight, postage. and containers—eaving more’ than its ‘cost 

Polivope, size 81x11”, on ong for book-length scripts, or 
word and up, on acceptance. spread out for odd size cartoo! 
P 1 W. pomacn oe a 20 postpaid, rae eae 
i = a” estern, E. — Street, New York Avdime ‘brings full ae a polivopes and jail, information. 
it gl f Ts. = 
age Toes artes sco | __ Mim erat cnet en 
. 3 . nve opes 
10,000-word novelettes each issue featuring Sher- 2092 East 74th Strect, Re ae BB 
iff Blue Steele and Buffalo Billy Bates, written CHECK A DAY! 
. . e . 
by assignment ; one 10,000-word novelette ; sev- Cash_in on the enormous demand for magazine fillers. 
eral short stories not over 6000 words long. All en ag A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how ite “hit 
- s ba 4 upon ideas, ow to athber materia an ow to writ 
stories distinctly of the Old West with no modern and sell these short articles up to 10c per word. This 
touches. No articles, photographs, or poetry — ao , fal, Soe, You Lo need "$200, A 
6 a " y- a . uu i nee 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 1c KoNTH W Fi YOUR | CAMERA,” 9 “must” for article 
a word and up, on acceptance.” FRANK A. DICKSON : 
Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New | 808 Elizabeth St., ___Anderson. S. C. | 





York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 


YOUR SCRIPT 


Deserves our prompt Le A efficient typing service—included 
rt spelit ind Ex. 

















30,000-word lead novel featuring three special FREE: Corrections in spelling. puncvestion ené grammar, Ee 
CPA range detectives, written by assignment; an Editors appreciate our neat and spotless scripts. 
8000-word novelette; several short stories not San oe Geen aeananar 
over 5000 words long. All stories must have Please include return postage. 
old Western flavor, with no modern touches. No DICK DORSETT 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in ten P. O. Box 211, Danie, . | 
days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and aca 
up, on acceptance.” Modern Criminal Investigation 
Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 te an 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. eget motile th 3 on gud suena of 7 the 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a tective writer been condensed in one volume. 
40,000-word lead novel featuring the Rio Kid, | ™™ ese pete DIGEST 
. . . a 
written by assignment. Also several short stories 22 8. 12% St. incianati, Obie 








not over 5000 words long. All stories are of old 
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Representing World-famous 


Authors Stage-Screen- 


Radio-Television 


Writers... 
Radio Sales! 


Let us handle your marketing problems. 
Writing is your business. Selling is ours. 
For better results, consult us. 


Since 1918, we have represented “name” 
authors, such as Jack London, James Oliver 
Curwood, B. M. Bowers and others. . . and 
have sold their works for motion picture 
production. Now we are looking for radio 
writers with ability to meet the needs of the 
broadcasting industry. We are choosey in 
signing with new clients, but established 
writers with radio credits find our doors 
wide open. A straight 10% is charged for 
sales. All rights, including “movie” are 
exploited. 


Writers who have not yet arrived in the 
professional class (six radio credits within 
the past year), but who want our sponsor- 
ship will be accepted on a six-months trial 
basis. 


A registration and handling fee of $5 is 
required with the first radio script submit- 
ted. Our editorial reports will give indi- 
vidual guidance along lines of proper radio 
techniques and “slants” for markets the 
writer’s work is most suited for. When ma- 
terial is deemed saleable, we will handle it 
on the regular 10% basis. Submit a radio 
script today and get started right with an 
established Author’s Representative. 


GEO. R. BENTEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
Radio Script Division 


GRanite 8608 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Western flavor, with no modern touches. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use a 15,000- 
word lead novelette, an 8000 to 10,000-word 
novelette, and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. All stories must have strong woman 
interest or be told from the girl’s angle. They 
are either rodeo stories or have a rodeo back- 
ground in the West. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly; 10c a copy. “We use a 15,000- 
word lead novelette, a 10,000-word novelette, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. Stories can be of the Second World War, 
of commercial air work, air mail, air races, test 
pilot, Army and Navy pilots, etc, No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy. “We use a 40,000- 
word lead novel of distinctly pseudo-scientific 
fantasy background, and several shorts of same 
type not over 6000 words. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 45,000- 
word lead novel featuring Jim Hatfield, the 
Texas Ranger, written by assignment. Also sev- 
eral short stories not over 6000 words long. All 
stories of the old West with no modern touches. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is le a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 15,000- 
word lead novelette, a 10,000-word novelette, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. Stories must be told from the heroine’s 
viewpoint, and should present stories of modern 
young love problems with clean, wholesome 
characters. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use 
a 15,000-word lead novelette, two 8000 to 
10,000-word novelettes, and several short stories 
not over 6000 words long. This is a love-story 
magazine with a Western background. Al] stories 
are told from the girl angle, and may use the 





















No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment’ is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 
Thrilling Western, 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 


West of today with modern touches. 


10 E. 40th Street, New 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We use two 
10,000-word novelettes in each issue featuring 
Walt Slade and Swap and Whopper, written by 
assignment; one 10,000-word novelette; several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. All stories 
are of Old West flavor, with no modern touches. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use 
a 20,000-word lead novel of distinctly pseudo- 
scientific fantasy background, an 8000 to 10,000- 
word novelette, and several short stories not 
over 6000 words long. All stories must have 
pseudo-scientific background. Also use an oc- 
casional scientific article, not over 3000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in ten days 
to two weeks, Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued month- 
ly; 15c acopy. “We use a 50,000-word lead novel 
and several short stories not over 5000 words 
long. The lead novel may be either modern or 
costume stories of the Old West. The short 
stories must be of a distinctly Old West flavor. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Automotive Digest, 22 E. 12th Street, Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. R. J. Kennedy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on unusual operating methods in auto- 
motive service in garages ur dealers—not filling 
stations. Buy photographs, but do not use fiction 
or poetry. Report immediately. Payment is 2c 
a word for articles and $2.00 each for photos 
with manuscripts.” 

Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. John A. Warren, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use stories 
describing methods of automotive supply stores— 
not service stations, automobile dealers or strictly 
parts stores. Display methods, advertising, per- 
sonnel handling—administration. Any length. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry, Pay- 
ment is lc a word.” 

Aviation Advertiser, 8242 Travelair, Houston 
12, Texas. Ed Bartholomew, Editor. Issued 
monthly; issued free. “We use short aviation 
features of technical nature which would offer 
interest to private and commercial flyers—not a 
job for the average layman writer. Maximum 
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MORE BENEFITS AT LESS COST 


The cooperative applied to criticism. We believe this 
to be the most attractive, workable plan yet offered for 
the majority of struggling writers. For details, write 
now to 

LOUIS DeJEAN 
South Royalton, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Vermont 











TO FIND SUCCESS.... 


FIND YOURSELF 


the REAL SOU, went Right pgenttce and your Rich, =a 

Aviity. HINKING-ALP ser wakes up new pow 

in your mind to THINt P new, inf 8 idea 

Hidden Opportunities and for quickest . Financi Success. uncovers 
oa your — life. ge did others. Th “At last a 

Syste that orks. 9th ear Write F, bolt Ph.0., 136, 

Phila. ™20, “he 





$2,000 SIDELINE, EASY FOR WRITERS 


If you like to invent things on paper, you may have 
an immediate income, up to $2, a year, supplying 
IDEAS for simple conveniences for the home, garden, 
workshop, office, playground, etc. Special markets pay 
cash for IDEAS only. No patents. Particulars free. 
Write today. 


G. HENDRICKSON, Argyle 18, Wisconsin 








—SONGWRITERS— 


WIN *100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination — or write for fall 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-15 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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length, 1000 words. Also use short aviation 
paragraphs. Advisable to contact editor before 
submission. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 


Report in two weeks. No payment for para- 
graphs ; 2c a word for features.” 

Baker’s Helper, 105 W. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. C. C. Swearingen, Editor. Issued 
bi-weekly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on management and personnel handling 
methods in the bakery. Should not exceed 2000 
words, unless the subject is especially extraordi- 
nary. We are anxious to publish success and 
‘how’ stories about bakers. Buy photographs 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in a week to 
ten days. Payment is Ic to 2c a word.” 

Chain Store Age, Druggist Edition, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 16, Joseph W. 
Trundle, Associate Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
use merchandising features in the drug chain 
field. Pictures are considered important. Copy 
may be submitted unsolicited but we accept no 
responsibility. We prefer to work on a basis 
whereby we keep our correspondents constantly 
informed of; our needs and, in addition, send 
them specific orders when the opportunity af- 
fords. Payment is 60c a column inch with a 
minimum of $2.00 per item; $18.00 for a full- 
page story. Pay $4.00 for a photograph and 
caption and will pay reasonable photographer’s 
fees in addition.” 

Chain Store Age, Fountain-Restaurant Edi- 
tion, 185 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 
John Poulos, Editor. Issued monthly. “We ust 
merchandising features in the fountain and res- 
taurant chain field. Otherwise, same require- 
ments and payment as Druggist Edition.” 

Chain Store Age, Grocery Edition, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 16. William D. 
McAdam, Associate Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We use merchandising features in the grocery 
chain field. Otherwise, same requirements and 
payment as Druggist Edition.” 

Chain Store Age, Variety Edition, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 16. Ben Gordon, 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We use merchandising 
features in the variety and general merchandise 
chain field. Otherwise, same requirements and 
payment as Druggist Edition.” 

Delicatessen, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 
City 19. Bernard Hill, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use merchandising 
features in this field. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Payment is lc to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

The Enthusiast, Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
3700 W. Juneau Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin. James P. McCloskey, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a year. “We use actual accounts of trips 
taken on Harley-Davidson motorcycles. Must be 
accompanied by good, clear pictures taken on 
the trip showing the rider and the motorcycle. 
Length, 1500 to 2500 words. Occasionally buy 
photographs. Report at once. Payment is lc a 









WRITER’s DIGEST 


word, minimum.” 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th Street, New York City 
19. Bernard Hill. Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use merchandising 
features in this field. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Insulation, 45 W. 45th Street, New York City 
19. Bernard Hill, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use merchandising 
features in this field. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

National Motorist, 228 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. Bert Stewart, Jr., Editor, 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
‘We use historical (Western) and motoring ar- 
ticles, and some of general interest. Prefer 1500 


words. Illustrations must accompany all manu- 
scripts. Buy few photographs and no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two to four weeks. Payment 


is lc a word, maximum $15.00, including illus- 
trations. Pay on publication.” 

National Real Estate and Building Journal, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Ralph H. Clements, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use articles describing new-home programs of op- 
erative builders, with floor plans and photo- 
graphs. Photographs bought. Report in ten days 
to two weeks. Payment is lc to 2c a word and 
$2 to $5 per photo, on acceptance.” 


Public Works News, 145 E. 32nd Street, New 
York City 16. John K. Gurwell, Editor. Issued 
bi-weekly. ‘‘We are interested in spot news cov- 
ering the public works field.” 

Southern Flight, P. O. Box 750, Dallas, Texas. 
George E. Haddaway, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
cross-country flying experiences, airport opera- 
tions, flying technique, non-technical navigation 
and meteorology with practical application. 
Average length about 2000 words. Photographs 
bought. Report in 30 days. Payment is $30 to 
$100 per article, depending on excellency of 
material.” 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. Tenth 
Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. Hugo G. Autz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We use 
illustrated articles of all lengths about sporting 
goods stores and their merchandising policies. 
Buy photographs of general sports scenes as well 
as photos of stores. No fiction or poetry. Report 
immediately. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
publication.” 

Taxi Weekly, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
«19. H. Goldschlag, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.00 a year; $2.00 for 3 years. “We use 
technical, feature, and other articles of interest 
to owners of taxi-cabs. Buy photographs if in 
line with the taxi industry. No fiction or poetry 
Report in two to three weeks. Payment is 15c 
to 30c per inch, according to quality.” 
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BOOK 


After a conseiontions surve’ - 


of over @ score of publishers’ book 


EST recommends the following books 
ait books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


SR RES es eee rere $3.50 
john B. Opdycke 


Welte Tt Migs... ....w...c 5 csiccecns 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 

Don’t Say It . 3.50 
John B. Obdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1. 

Law of Copyright and Literary 

RA EE ire .50 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


A Manual of Copyright 
Practice 


‘aé:siatoe 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Bigoring Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 


Art = Technique of Wetting ri 


ET toa 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2. 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse........ A 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Rbymin g Dictionary. .. 
J. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified 
Robert Keene Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway 
Leo Shull 


Technique of Speepiey Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 


Write That Play............... 3.00 
Kenneth Tr Rowe 

Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Tensthing ype 

RADIO WRITING 

Radio Dictionary .............. 50 
Leonard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
First and Erskine 

Do’s and Dont’s of mate 
| err — 

Ralph Rogers 

Radio Writing ................. 3.75 
Max Wylie 

More By Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto 700+ eee 
Wm. ee — 


Plots and Personali 1.75 
J. E. — 2 E. H. Slosson 





& catalogues, WRITER’S DI 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a hens 
Child oper, 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot ............ 2.00 
ildred I. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused . 1.25 
James Young 
JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Success Secrets ... 2.00 
Will Herman 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing ....... 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell ........... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction ..... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories..... 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
Contest Gold 0 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Hash House Lingo ............ 50 
Western Words 3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS on HUMOR 
The Art of Cartooning.......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Comics and Their Creators... .. 3.00 
Martin Sheridan 
1,00 


ateting Laughs Pay............ 
. W. LaRoe 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Writing and ois sepenall 
Arti 


Feature cles ... . 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the M ec Article... 1.50 


agazin' 
harles Carson 


Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 

The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 

Writers 1945 Year Book ....... 50 

1946 Photo Almanac. . 1.50 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 

Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

Mystery Fiction ............+¢; 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choi . 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Royalty Road 5 sins edhou ses paw eee 
Louis De Jean 

Trial & Error - 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

The Editor Accepts ........... 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique . 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 

Writer—Here’s How ........... 1,00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell ......... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Wilting fe fe rem I 3.00 

elm 

Making scien Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 

——- ~ Publicity ieee aye 

Henry F. Woods, Jr. 

Publicity , abot saeae He 
Henry M. Baus 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Dousenas D’ Orsay 

Why Write A Novel............ 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

How to Write for Money....... 1.50 
jack Woodford 

The Best From Yank .......... 3.50 





Harrington 
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Gentlemen: Please send me the following ‘books prepaid. 
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HUMAN INTEREST 

Sells The Story 
Professional coaching in human interest 
technique. Constructive criticism, specific re- 
vision suggestions. $5 to 5000 words. Book 
length special rates. 
Practical course for beginners. Monthly 
rates. Beginners can and do sell. 
Expert typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1000 


words. CLARICE TRENT 
Box 285 Huntington Park, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat Prompt Accurate Service 
One Carbon Copy If Desired 
50c Per Thousand Words 


JUNE TAYLOR 








100-14 39th Ave., Corona, L. I., N. Y. 





SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 

"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Quality for Certified @rapho-Anai Degree. New uncrewded, 
fascinating, ample reo he Bae. Welles ont 
n Pp t, a ry oe 

Judicial, and Entertainment fleids. Others have developed 
profitabie private practice, full or spare 

time, as Personal Prebiem 

Counssiors. Send for 3000 
een and Grapho-Analyst FREE. 

















Songwriters—Send Lyrics For Free Criticism— 


SONG POEMS—written to order any subject. VERSES 

written for any occasion to your IDEA; eight lines one 

Complete song lyrics FIVE DOLLARS—SATIS- 
ARANTEED 


dollar. 
FACTION GU. le 
MACK'S SONG SHOP 
(Over thirty years satisfactory service) 
4707 Malden St., 





Chicago 40, Ill. 











Free MAGAZINE 


If you would like to earn money 
y writing, or if you already 
write for pay, you_owe it to 
yourself to send for a FREE 
copy of WRITER’S GUIDE 
--the newest, most compre- 
hensive magazine of its type 
published. Articles by nat- 
tionally known writers show 
you how to get ideas, write 
and sell them. Lists over 
active buying markets 
— = — onees P NO 
and addresses. Supply o 
FREE copies limited because OBLIGATION! 
of paper rationing. So send for your copy today. Penny 
postcard or letter will do. 


COMFORT PRESS, Inc., 200-T48 St. Louls 2, Mo. 
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By Leo SHULL 


























PHONY quarrel about our phony 
A theatre has been enlivening the 

drab columns of our theatrical 
pages during the past few weeks. 

Maxwell Anderson wrote a play 
“TRUCKLINE CAFE” and the critics 
called it pompous boloney, an imitation of 
two other plays, “shoddy piece of work- 
manship,” and other genial tidbits. Wol- 
cott Gibbs of the New Yorker said Ander- 
son should have continued with his blank 
verse dialog because its “bogus portentous- 
ness” would have continued fooling the 
gawkers. The two producers, Elia Kazan 
and Harold Clurman thereupon took 600 
line ads and called the critics irresponsible, 
incompetent shysters. 

Both contestants were right, although 
neither party seemed concerned with: the 
public. 

As long as the theatre is operated as a 
tourist trap with Coney Island barkers 
fobbing off fifty cent entertainment as five 
dollar values, it is necessary to have house 
dicks (critics). 

The producers in one of their ads said “a 
better theatre demands better critics.” 

We say, better theatre demands better 
producers. Producers are the ones who 1n- 
exorably foist upon playwrights theme and 
content. Critics are accessories after-the- 
fact. They come in to do a house inspec- 
tion. If theatre prices were within the 
means of the public ‘no one would pay any 
attention to critics, and as with the movies 
the public would go twice a week anyway, 
xain, shine or Lauren Bacall. Its because 
prices are so sky high and the product is 
so shoddy that theatre goers watch what 
the critics say and stay away from 90% of 
the shows presented. They can’t help 
themselves, they don’t have the money for 



















this super-luxury. Take New York City, 
the mecca of theatre goers. Of its eight 
million inhabitants, only thirty thousand 
people go to see a show each night. Two 
thirds of that number are visitors to N. Y.; 
thus only ten thousand New Yorkers can 
afford the “legitimate” stage. 

But the movies which up to this war were 
democratically priced at 25 to 50 cents on 
the average, attracted a hundred million 
guests a week. Can we imagine any movie 
theatre operator who seats 1000 people— 
the same seating as many Broadway houses 
average, taking an ad cursing the hired 
journalistic help. He knows that no matter 
how terrible Don Ameche is this week, his 
customers won’t carve “kill Ameche” on 
the gents’ room walls. No great robbery 
has been committed. The movie was bad, 
but he did not pay $8 for two seats, stand 
in line to buy tickets, get there four weeks 
before the performance, have to buy 
“lemonade” at 25 cents a cup and pay for 
checking coats and extra programs. 

In conclusion, if the ads had bellowed 
for fair box office rates for the public, we 
would have had something to get enthusi- 
astic about. Whipping those dead horses, 
the critics, is a fruitless past time. Aside 
from the managers, who cares what they 
say, 95% of us are deprived from seeing 
the plays they talk about, anyway. Its un- 
fortunate that occasionally a good play 
comes around which says something, and 
the critics damn it with faint praise. But 
that can’t be helped. The way to cure the 
disease which has felled our theatre is thru 
the box office. The best critics in the world 
are of no avail, otherwise. 


That’s why we say the quarrel is phony. 


It’s not the critics who are keeping plays 
away from the public. There are no empty 
theatres now. In fact, there are three 
times the plays available as are now run- 
ning; there are no theatres to house them. 
The theatre owners have an insidious lobby 
against building more theatres, for prices 
would fall and speculation profits would 
probably vanish as seat prices dropped to 
meet the American pocketbook. 


Who cares if Maxwell Anderson’s double 
talk is available for the 30,000 mink coats 


Aprit, 1946 
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SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 


WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 
Publishers are asking for more and more material, 
We are unable to meet their demands. If you're 
a writer, your business is to write: ours is to sell. 
We know the markets. 

Our commission is 10%. If your material is 
salable, we are located in the largest publishing 
center in the world and can find a suitable mar- 
ket for it. If you're a beginner, we shall do our 
best to place your first Ms. with a slick or popu- 
lar magazine. Our success depends on selling 
your material. If you will send us several of your 
scripts, give us an opportunity to study your 
style and technique, we shall work with you, if 
you will follow our advice, 

For beginners, our fees are $! per 1,000 for 
the first 3,000 words, plus 50c for each additional 
1,000. We shall either sell on a 10% basis or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criti- 
cism, explaining how it should be revised in order 
to sell. Enclose return postage with scripts. Our 
minimum fee is $3. We read book-length novels 
free. We report prompitly. 


Mystery, detective, love stories, and articles on 
current economic, political and social problems 
are in special demand. If you have any, send 
them along. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


typed neatly and promptly; 40c¢ per 1000 with 
minor corrections in grammar and spelling. Car- 
bon and extra first page free. 

MARY S. CLULOW 

Cumberland, Virginia 











Song Poems Set to Music 





Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. 8. Master of Music 
510-M So, Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 














FOR YEARS my mss. sell to CORONET, LIBERTY, 
SAT. EVE. POST, etc. My FUN WITH FILLERS writing 
course helps many beginners win editors’ checks. Guar- 
anteed to help you! $1.00. 

LOUIS HIRSCH, SPRING VALLEY 1, N. Y. 
FREE — Book-Novelty Catalogs! Guaranteed Typewriter 
Ribbon Renewer, year’s supply. 50c! 84 Card Tricks, 25e! 
98 Dancing Lessons, $1. 66 Lessons Military Ju-Jitsu, 
Boxing, $1. How TO MAKE FUNNY GAGS, 50c, 
ENTERPRISES, SPRING VALLEY 1, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume lication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, incl ding 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 








CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Prompt, Accurate 
Minor Editing If Desired 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Book lengths, forty 
cents per thousand words. Poetry, one cent per line. 


FERN NOEL 


2 Pauline Street, Stratford, Conn. 

















UP TO $500 IN A WEEK! 


Writing for own use or for others, “INFORMATION 
FOLIOS” (little ‘‘how-to-do-it’” or ‘‘money making’ 
courses) sold by mail.. Tremendous field; a cinch for 
writers like yourself, Full instructions: Material wanted 
... how and where to sell it . . . actual sample Folios 
and sales-literature produced and being marketed right 
now by the undersigned (a veteran successful operator) 

sent on receipt of only $2.00. Hurry! 
MADEIRA, OHIO 


YOUR POEM Set to Musi to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly, accurately and promptly typed. 
Original and one carbon. 
PROOF READ 
50c per thousand words. 
PEGGY GRANT 
1121 N. Normandie Ave., Los Angeles 27, California 

















Do you use just your thinking mind? If you ? 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your ? 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are ~ 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ? 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 9 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an * 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. It teils how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe D.W.A. ? 
9 


? Th ROSICRUCIANS 


2 SANJOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 


? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
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chat and drowse nightly in 
one square mile somewhere in Manhattan. 
Can we name one play that has changed 


who cough, 


American life for the better, caused a 
revolution in thinking or done one thou- 
sandth what one novel like “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” did. Has the theatre earned the 
devotion and support it should have? 

* *% * * 

If we’ve given the impression that the 
Anderson vs. Critics question has kept 
everyone on Broadway muscle bound and 
unable to attend to other affairs, we hasten 
to correct this opinion. 

What has been bothering the people of 
Broadway is that the season seems to have 
come to a halt. Few new productions are 
being contemplated. Producers are say- 
ing “For September not now.” 

We took our usual stroll along Broad- 
way this afternoon. At Sardis, a producer 
said “Looks like the season is over already.” 
In the Mayflower coffee shop, on 45th St., 
tables full of actors were talking about 
summer stock work in the camps and rest 
resorts. In Wallgreen’s at 44th St. a 
couple juveniles said, “might as well pack 
up ‘and hit out for Hollywood, there’s 
nothing doing here.” 

The summer lethargy has arrived two 
months early. 

* ** * # 

Before we set off on our stroll we thought 
we'd take a telephone poll of play agents 
to see if there was anything new play- 
wrights should know. So we put our secre- 
tary on the phone and told her to ask 
each agent: “Have you any recommenda- 
tions to make to the new playwrights all 
over the country who read WrITER’S 
DicEst and want to know what to do.” 

When we returned to the office, she had 
finished polling those who would talk and 
here were the replies: (The least you’ll get 
out of it is a list of play agents.) 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY (Leon- 

- ard Sitomer speaking), 1270 Sixth 

Avenue, Circle 7-2160. 

“Playwrights should go to the theatre. 
Read good plays in script form. Should 
understand that a play is not just a repro- 
duction of conversation. Learn the me- 








chanics through a course. The theatre is 

complex; there are directors, cast, script, 

etc. A combination of circus and liter- 
ature.” 

E. G. MORRIS 
366 Madison Ave., Murray Hill 
2-2654. 

“Should pick an agent that really knows 
the field and let him sell the play without 
interferring by trying to speak to the pro- 
ducer or himself. 

AUDREY WOOD. (One of the best in 
town) 551 Fifth Avenue. Vanderbilt 
6-3714. 

“No suggestions immediately.” 

(This red head is good. She sells 25 
plays a season, gets writers Hollywood con- 
tracts, even initiates productions. ) 

M. S. BENTHAM. 

48 W. 48. 

“Should write about people they know 
and of a situation they know. Should 
know theatre, even the mere mechanics. 
The play should have public appeal to 
everyone, not just certain localities. He 
should know what is happening in the 
world around. Too many playwrights 
overwrite and leave nothing for the imagi- 
nation of the audience. Should not expect 
the first play to be the best, or even the 
second or third, but should not be dis- 
couraged. Learn something from his last 
play.” 

CLAIRE LEONARD 
516 Fifth Ave. MU 2-3383. 

“Should have at least a working knowl- 
edge of structure and be familiar with the 
theatre and its limitations. Should use a 
contemporary theme for Broadway produc- 
tion. A period play is too difficult for a 
new playwright. Look closely for material 
for it is all around you. Get a tryout in 
your own community to see what is wrong 
with the play.” 

ANNIE LAURIE WILLIAMS, 

18 East 41st St., Murray Hill 5-7565. 

“I’m not really interested in plays. I sell 
plays written from novels since I handle 
novels in the main. A playwright always 
has to say something thru the play. Play- 
writing is a very difficult medium; if more 
playwrights would realize it they'd stop 


AprIL, 1946 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 


eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 


to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable, We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 


able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 


vidual manuscripts are: 


$1 for each 1000 


words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee Is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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SHORTHAND in 
‘e) Weeks at Home 






Famous Spaedorsting system. No sikns or symbo! 
ABC's e: write, and tran. 


uses arn; 
scribe, Fast preparation for a job. urprtsingly low low cost. 100. aege Lg ne 
by mail. Used in leading offices and Write 
boeklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6704-6, 55 Wo aand’ St., N.S 





Prompt, Accurate 
Manuscript Typing 
50c per 1000 words 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
251 Vine St., Hammond, Ind. 


WRITERS!! ATTENTION! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Fh Bi 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of len: manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed 
lectures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses, FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


ere WRITERS’ oe SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., New York, N. Y. 


"HOW I DOUBLED 
MY MIND POWER” 


Amazing THINKING-ALPHABET wakes 
Mind to THINK-UP new, moneymaking ideas; helps you to 
YOURSELF ... the REAL YOU, your Right Vocation, Best Abil- 
ities, Rich, Creative Talents and Hidden Opportunities for quick 
yl Success. Might change your whole , life. It did others. 

g Po “At last a System that works.’ Oth year. Write 
F. ibolt, Ph.D., 15G, Philadelphia 20, Pa, 


WRITERS ATTENTION 


How to get your picture and a Write Up in our new 
9 by 12 big two-in-one magazine, Youth Talent and Hobby 
Club News. 

Associate editors, Representatives, and advertising rep- 
resentatives wanted in every state, Write: 


YOUTH TALENT & HOBBY CLUB NEWS 
1472 Broadway, Room 904, New York 18, N. Y. 


PAUL C, CHRISTIAN, Pub, 


WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 
for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET, 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 


STUDIO D-12 
126 South Le Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 


IF YOU CAN COPY ‘niece’ CARTOONS 


SIMPLE 


You may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating 
Service for Advertisers. Your name on a post- 
card will bring full particulars. 

CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, Argyle, Wisconsin 











up new Powers in your 
FIND 
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writing a few words then sending them to 
Washington to copyright. You can quote 
me that producers keep calling me and 
keep screaming for new playwrights, The 
theatre is really hungry for good play- 
s wrights.” 
FRIEDA FISHBEIN 
11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 5-1379. 

“A playwright should have talent and 
80 out of a 100 have none and should not 
write. Some require playwrighting courses 
because they have good ideas but no knowl- 
edge of the mechanics and are not capable 
of putting their ideas into a play. Some 
write for quick money which is bad be- 
cause it lowers the values of the play. New 
playwrights should consult an accredited 
agent as to whether or not they have 
talent.” 


EDITH GORDON 
34 E. 40th. MU 3-0642. 

“The new playwright should go to the 
theatre as often as possible and study the 
technique used on stage. Some playwrights 
have good material but it is written so that 
on stage it is not true.” 


LELAND HAYWARD AGENCY—Kay 
Brown, play agent. John Elliott, play- 
reader. 444 Madison Ave., Eldorado 
5-4100. 

“Writing for the theatre is the most high- 
ly specialized type of writing. The play- 
wright must know of limitations of theatre. 
He must know about actors, stagehands, 
scenery, etc. Must know theatre! Must 
have a knowledge of the market.” 


ELEANOR KING 
19 W. 44th St. MU 2-6390. 

“A playwright should study the construc- 
tion of a play before starting to write. 
Should attend Broadway productions to 
learn about staging. When writing he 
should visualize what the audience is saying 
while watching the play so that the audi- 
ence can understand what is being pre- 
sented. Dialog should be to the point and 
not too long for it is not a lecture. Slam- 
ming doors is not necessarily action. Every- 
thing written must be logical. The audi- 
ence has to be entertained and must leave 
with something in his mind which the play 
inspired.” 

















Maude Pope, a play agent, informs us 
that altho she constantly reads plays, she 
is getting fewer and worse ones all the 
time. They are too neurotic, or not prac- 
tical or have a good first act and go to 
pieces in the second or third. 234 W. 44th 
St. Room 706-A. 

A very young man named Vaughn 
Wright who has just returned from Holly- 
wood where he acted bit parts in films, is 
looking for a script, light comedy or a 
melo mystery, like say “Gaslight.” Write 
him at 30 West 72nd St. Trafalgar 4-8259. 

Lionel Hampton, an orchestra leader 
who is jamming the Broadway sidewalks, 
outside the Acquarium nite club, 48th & 
Broadway says he’d like to find a script 
with a suitable part in which to star his 
pal, Canada Lee. Lee by the way, is 
branching out as a producer this season. 
He has a play which went into rehearsal. 

Scott McKay who has returned from a 
2-year sojourn in Hollywood told the press 
he is in the market for scripts for Broadway 
production. Write him care of Actors 
Equity, 45 West 47th St. He’s about 30 
years old; perhaps he has in mind a play 
with a good part in it for himself. Blond, 
he usually plays “Brother” or young man 
with an urge parts. 

The playwrighting contest established 
last year as a memorial to the late Olga 
Shapiro which carries a cash award of $500 
will be continued. The deadline for entries 
is midnight of Aug. 31. Contest require- 
ments are that “the play must be one which 
is on the side of the people, speaks in terms 
of humanity and has scope and vision.” 
Information on the contest may be ob- 
tained at 112 West 42nd St. Suite 501. 

There are two playwrights’ groups in 
New York which attract playwrights above 
average ability. One was established by 
Theatre, Inc., 156 W. 44th. It is headed 
by Arnold Sundgaard. It meets Wednes- 
days. Theatre Inc. is a group of very 
talented and honest highly-merited actors, 
directors, etc. They produced “Pygmalion” 
in New York and won high acclaim. They 
are bringing the Old Vic players from 
London to do a repertory of classics. It is 
a non-profit making set up. Hard to get 
into the playwrights Group. 
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Beginners 
Only 


XS 


IN the 15th of each month, 

WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite 
teasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 












































WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East soe Sree 
ti . 


Kiody send details of the 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 

PN ok nakinsonveescosestekondsenseasnbysvecuinee 
PEL iovi5 5 Kxo:by-n92uedeaesnas aunwebuse vases seen 
 axtsecpah scans vanawens skins ee 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
~~ course sold by a reliable institution. Meney 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





















WRITER’S 


Powerful Truths Concerning the 
Writing Profession and Publishing 


“WRITING FOR A LIVING" 
By Richard Tooker 


Second Edition, ombognd, illus. 
207 Pages. $2.50 

“How to Publish on Own Writing Profit- 
ably,’’ by the same au 

ad this before you publish, or if you have 
never considered publishing before. Acrid 
facts that will save you money. SO cents 
postpaid. 

SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 

P. O. Box 148, oenix, Ariz. 


jacket, 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


55c per 1000 words (book-lengths, 50c per 1000 words). 

Note 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included. 

Note 2: We are especially interested in adding more pro- 
fessional writers to our list of satisfied authors, 


PROGRESS ENTERPRISES 
687 Sth Ave. (near 43rd St.) N. Y. 
Circle 6-8399 


SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 


18, N. Y. 


songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
P.. O. Box 987-D Hollywood 28, Calif. 




















TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT - SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works, 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and — - short- gee by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames W illiams, Walter S, Campbell, Hugh Bardley 
and others. ‘‘This is an excellent and concise textbook, 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will'be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, an 
even greater number who wish to write.’’—The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


DIGEST 


The Theatre Guild has a limited group 
of playwrights who meet weekly under the 
tutelage of Kenneth Thorpe Rowe, for- 
merly head of the drama school at the 
University of Michigan. He is play reader 
for the Guild. The group has seminars, 
is addressed periodically by famous play- 
wrights, gets free tickets to Guild and other 
shows. 23 W. 53rd. You have to write 
Theresa Helburn, co-producer of Guild 
shows and convince her you merit consid- 
eration. 





Chessie 
Sir: 

Our letter brought wonderful results, and we’ve 
purchased, to date, six stories, twice that num- 
ber of fillers, and plan to use the work of two of 
the cartoonists who submitted roughs. 

But some of those who did not click with us 
at first no doubt will later. For, while their 
stuff was not exactly what we wanted, we're 
sure they'll come through with something to our 
liking. 

Now, answer one question for us: How in 
hell do you go so far, so fast? Geographically, 
you must have been from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Canada to Mexico, all at once. 
And that’s not all. Just a few days after the 
first avalanche of mail struck our desk, there was 
one letter from England which started out like 
dozens of others: “I read of your requirements in 
WritTErR’s DicEstT. . .” 

Thanks much for your assistance in prolonging 
our editorial d.t.’s. If we appear to be copy 
crazy, that’s the way good magazines remain 


alive. 
T. O’Meara, Editor, 
Tracks, N.Y.C. 














SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 


published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets, Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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@ 10 STAY IN BUSINESS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 

ting Device 

A by of cards which supplies plot 
least 150 words each—and supplies them xt ¥ AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots 
—— ae be simpler = operate. 
to yourself, ‘ou have A 
WORKABLE E, PRACTICA Tn plor READY FO 
sot merely a rnp skeleton outline, a setting. 
or a jumble of words or sentences 
Beware of imitations. 
PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive. 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 
Price $1.00 


e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling 
a postpaid. 

. The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
. The Development of the Short Story # from the Phot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
. The Essen Factors of Plot Value; eens 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts. . Ete 

. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
mine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 

writing the various al of fiction and non-fiction. 

No. 1—THE LOVE STOR 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘*PULP"* ACTION 
v. 


which will 
trouble. 


help you 
Price 25c 





Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT“ 


S 3 sf 00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





“QUALITY 


No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 


including analysis of 


one of my own published 

‘quality’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell he ‘quality markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘‘SMOOTH 

PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,”’ originally published in Woman’s 
, Companion. With analysis 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


step - by - step 














YOU HAVE TO SHOW RESULTS! 


Twenty-five years is a long span of time. Writers’ 
Services that have survived for this length of time are 
Many have come and gone in that time, 
some Cutting a wide swath while they lasted, only to 
sink into obscurity when their bubbles were pricked 


Neither could I have 


very few. 


stayed in business all these 
years if I had not done a good job. I have worked 
hard and conscientiously with my clients, and today 
I can look back over a long record of accomplishment, 
with my clients in virtually all the magazines, on the 
and between book covers. And it is a daily 
for me such letters as these: 


screen, 


occurrence to receive 


“I have worked with two others, but I like your way 
of explaining things. You not only say ‘do it this or 
that way,’ but you actually do it to show me how it 
should be done.” (* 


“You taught me to unleash my imagination. I had 
not realized what the years had done to me in dis- 
appointment, discouragement, frustration and weari- 


ness.” (* 


“My work with you completely opened my 
I had been going along, writing from time to time, but 
always unsure of myself—sure only that something was 
wrong with my writing. I had written to others, but 
their very prospectuses discouraged me ... From your 


very first letter to me I knew you could help me, and 
* 


eyes. 


you have done just that.” 


“IT honestly enjoyed working with you. I doubt that 
there is anyone in the country who teaches as much 
in such a short time as you do. One pays so much for 
so LITTLE elsewhere—and one gets so MUCH for 
so little from you.” (* 


*) Names on request 


If You are looking for HONEST and COMPE- 
rENT help with your writing problems, write for my 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on request 
It gives details of my work with writers and my cre- 
dentials both as an author and a literary critic. It 
contains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket book, and describes 
the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE and the 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really wish to win 
{The terms are surprisingly low. 


literarv success 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing'’ ($3.00); 
Checks'' ($3.00); 


“Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Seff'' ($3.00); 


‘*Landing the Editors’ 
''Mistress of Spears'' [$2.50], etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 





Modern Romances 





announces a $10,000 STORY CONTEST 


3 First Prizes of $1000 each. .$ 3,000 
4 Second Prizes of $750 each. 
8 Third Prizes of $500 each.. 


PRIZES 


Contest closes August Ist, 1946. 


STORY LENGTHS 


Writers may submit a book-length story, 15,000 
to 20,000 words: a novelette, 10,000 to 12.000 


words: a short story 5,000 to 8,000 words. It is 


RULES 


1. Stories must be written in the first person. 
2. All manuscripts must be marked CON. 
TEST ENTRY with the number of words indi- 
cated on the first page. 

3. Unacceptable stories will be 
promptly as possible but no correspondence 


rejected as 


PAYMENT 


If your story is suitable for publication, it will 
be paid for immediately at our regular rates. 


IMPORTANT—TYPE OF STORY 


A careful analysis of a recent issue of Modern 
Romances will give the writer a good idea of 
its general editorial policy. The specific slant, 
of course, changes with the times. Briefly, we 
want stories of these types: 


1. Stories that contain plenty of suspense and 
direct action drama, based on situations that 
are credible and human. They should be writ- 
ten in such a way that the reader will see, feel 
and participate with the narrator. Mechanical 
plotting is not wanted. The story that grows 
out of character is much more desirable. 

2. Forward-looking stories that visualize prob- 
lems that might happen four to six months 
from now. 


EE OO OO OO 






3,000 
4,000 


$10,000 















entirely possible that the shorter stories will 
win the first prizes. Contest will be judged on 
literary merit, not length. 







can be entered into regarding manuscripts 
submitted. 
























1, Address all entries: Story Contest, MoperRN “ 
Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 0 
16, N. Y. Manuscripts must be accompanied “ba 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Then, after the contest closes, if your story is 
awarded a prize, a check for whatever balance 
is due wi!l be mailed you. 








3. Stories with a regional background cre ac- 


ceptable, particularly in book-length. 


4. Stories dealing with colorful family life and 
emotional situations growing out of the family 
unit, told from a younger person’s viewpoint 
area good bet. 





5. Modern Romances’s audience is predom- 
inantly youthful (between 18 and 28). The nar- 
rator therefore should, in most cases, be youth- “i 
ful. Both male and female viewpoints are ac- ae 
ceptable although we use four times as many 


woman-told stories as man-told. More marriage 





stories are bought than pre-marriage stories. 





MODERN ROMANCES, 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 







